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*I have seen several different forms of Mr. Boyle's 
‘Ay-Pump’ Ventilater in actwal operation, and bave 
givéh pleasure in testifying te ‘their efficiency.”—~ 
Lorp KetvIn, ; 


Boyle's 
parent AT R-PUMP™ 
VENTILATOR. 


Has DOUBLE the KXTRAOTING POWER ef Earlier Forma, 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


Awarded the £50 Prize with Diploma (only 
ize offered), at the International Ventilator 


‘ests, London. Highest Award, International 
Ventilator Tests, Paris. ‘I'wo Gold Medals 
with Diploma. 


“Mr, Boyle’s complete success in securing the 
required continuous upward impulse is testified to by 


high authorities." GOVERNMENT REPORT (Blue Book). 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, ” 
64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 
“Messrs, Robert Boyle and Son; the founders of the 
profession of Ventilation Engineering, have raised the 
mbject to the dignity of a science.”"._REPORT ON THK 
VENTILATION ‘OF THE LONDON CUsTOM HousE 
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& COMPLETE SHOP FRONTS 
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HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: 
89/97 Constitution Hill, Birm. 
LONDON OFFice : 29/30 HIGH HOLBORN, w.c.1 





Tele.; Croydon 419 


R. MANSELL 


BUILDER, CONTRACTOR AND DECORATOR, 


Enquiries solicited. 


17 to 23, GRANT ROAD, CROYDON. 


Town or Country 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE SOCIAL STATE 


HE inaugural paper—of which we gave an abstract— 
delivered at the Architectural Association by the 
President, Mr. H. 8. Goodhart-Rendel, provides an 
excellent example of that form of criticism which is 
necessary to preserve a healthy state of mind. His 

title, “ Yesterday and To-morrow,” has a significant meaning : 
it is a challenge to those who believe in architectural free will. 
A careful reading of this thoughtful paper makes it clear to 
us that the difficulties confronting the architectural critic are 
seldom understood by those who clamour for sparkling criticism. 
We are in agreement with him when he says that what yesterday 
has done, was done too lately for us to see it dispassionately. 
Every age, we suppose, finds the age which has immediately 
preceded it the hardest of all to understand, and therefore 
derides it. We quote Mr. Richard Middleton from “‘ The Day 
Before Yesterday”: “‘ Of all the intellectual exercises with 
which we solace the idle hours that we devote to thought, none 
is more engaging and at the same time perplexing than that of 
endeavouring to form a clear conception of the age in which 
we live, Naturally, the difficulty lies, not in lack of materials 
on which to base an impression—indeed, we are embarrassed 
by the quality of evidence that accumulates to our hands—but 
in the fact that it is hard to see things in true perspective when 
they are very near to the observer.” 
Architecture, in spite of its great name, may have had 
a tendency to become stereotyped and monotonous in its 
catchwords and formulas, and it is evident that its claim to 
some superiority, moral and intellectual, over the other develop- 
ments of mankind should not be allowed to become rigid. It 
is, therefore, essential that the architect should be on his guard 
against the conventional or .negative outlook; he should 
endeavour to see life steadily, and see it whole. Criticism is 
a healthy stimulant, and critics of architecture will appreciate 
the skill and audacity of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, whilst 
admitting the rightness of most of his judgments. He serves 
out his criticism equally to the architect and to the public. 
He compares what the public wants with what the architect 
would like the public to want, and by inference we assume that 
the difficulties are to arrive at how far the architect must 
compromise, or by what means he can persuade the public to 
follow him. 
It is an interesting line of thought to ascertain whether the 
standard of architecture is ahead of the public, or the social 
state (if such a thing can be imagined), and how far it is 
adjusting itself to social conditions. That there is a powerful 
force behind the architect and architecture is certain, but if we 
admit this as a fact we have not yet defined the position of the 
architect in the modern state. Architecture, in its broadest 
sense, is one of the most important factors in social life, but it 
is difficult to say whether it is an absolute expression of the spirit 
of the age, or something better. We deplore the loss of old 
Regent-street, but if we inquire into the social state we find 
that this quiet, graceful and dignified street was produced by 
it age reputed to be the flashiest and most vulgar in Europe. 
{we tind it difficult to reconcile the well-bred grace of the archi- 
ure with a profligate and ostentatious age, we are forced to 
attribute it to John Nash and his architect friends. Similarly, 
it is diificult to say that the new buildings are indicative of 
restless and uncertain age (they are probably much better), 
Ut We are safe in saying that they indicate a radical change in 
the social state. 


Mr. Goodhart-Rendel criticises the buildings in Regent- 
street from the architectural standpoint, but, apart from any 
architectural lapses, it appears to us that it is the social problem 
which has played havoc with the charm of the old street. The 
buildings are higher ; they jostle and compete with each other ; 
and the ragged skyline no longer permits of the beautiful play 
of light and shade on the delicate modelling of planes and 
curved surfaces. We feel that the street is narrower, that 
it is no longer a sunny thoroughfare. There are several matters 
for serious reflection concerning Regent-street. The perishable 
nature of Nash’s buildings gave rise to the well-known quatrain 
from the Quarterly Review, but it is apt to be overlooked that 
these stucco buildings lasted so long (yet less than a century), 
that they had to be torn down to make way for another age with 
different needs and wants. In the new buildings Portland stone 
has been substituted for plaster, but an appearance of per- 
manency has only a relative value when we cannot prophesy 
what posterity will demand. Again, one of the great advantages 
which Regent-street possessed was that it was designed and 
carried out under an Act of Parliament which aimed at making 
one of the most beautiful streets in Europe. Practically the 
whole of the land is Crown property, and we understand that 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests pass all designs and 
lay down any restrictions they desire. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to assume that the general lines of the old buildings could 
have been maintained had the desire been there. Short of this, 
there are those who think that the Crown supervision has not 
produced a better result or more uniformity of design than can 
be seen in many other streets where the ownership of the land 
is in different hands. The broad fact is, we are dealing with 
a social problem involving the demands of the public, the shop- 
keeper, and the lure of increased land values. It is one of the 
paradoxes of civilisation that the fascination of the shops has 
led us to destroy what was a fascinating shopping street. 
Whether the new Regent-street is a better shopping street is 
open to question ; it is a street of large shops instead of small 
shops, and instead of architectural unity we have a hundred 
separate entities. The architect, if he is not powerless in these 
matters, is compelled to work within certain well-defined limits, 
and in expressing a phase of civilisation which he may dislike 
he is all the time striving to make it appear better than many 
people would consider it deserves. It is, perhaps, a forgivable 
weakness to wish that the Crown authorities had made the 
financial sacrifice which we would never entertain as individuals. 

There are those who maintain that the high-water 
mark of excellence in certain forms of architectural 
design was passed somewhere about the eighteenth 
century, yet they would not deny that we might reason- 
ably look for a better result in Regent-street were it now 
only being considered, instead of being completed. Kingsway, 
as a whole, is decidedly a finer street (considering its purpose) 
than we would have expected from the standard of architectural 
design, say, forty years ago. We believe that the architects of 
to-day have a surer grip of fundamental principles, and that 
they do their best to embody certain essential qualities inherent 
in all good architecture. And this at a time, be it remembered, 
when the condition of the social state is considered by many 
to be unfavourable to the production of great architecture. 
We have left the period behind when there might have been 
some analogy between architecture and this parody on literature 
from the Referee :— 

“ Little bits of Walpole, 

Little drops of Dell, 
Scattered over England, 
Pay extremely well.” 
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THat the proper under- 
Craftsman- standing of craftsmanship is 
ship. of the first importance to 


architects none can deny, 
and it is therefore with pleasure that we 
note the special efforts which are being 
made by the R.1.B.A., on the initiative of 
the Art Committee, to concentrate thought 
on means for the better study and 
encouragement of sound craftsmanship. 
We cannot provide the instinct of good 
design in the crafts, but we can encourage 
and develop it wherever it is found, and we 
can at least provide sound teaching on the 
technical and practical side. It is doubt- 
ful how far prizes and awards go to stimu- 
late fine qualities of design and work, but 
a constant and generous appreciation 
wherever they are found should at any 
rate be always forthcoming. We have 
long felt that an occasional time set apart 
at the Institute for the demonstration of 
various kinds of craftsmanship would 
bring together both the public and pro- 
fessional interest in a very useful way. 
The revival of the Institute ““ At Homes ” 
would provide suitable occasions, and we 
are sure that demonstrations of the kind 
ensure a large measure of interest. 
After all, this would only be a return 
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to former policy, but the establishment 
of a special committee is a new and 
wise development. The development of 
interest in the crafts should tend to 
remind us all of the value of individuality 
and that there may still exist alleviations 
to our very machine-made existence. 





_ We gave an example on 

‘aaa October 17 of the way in 
Street Archi-which the quest of money 
tecture. values is allowed to deface 
and vulgarise our streets. This example 
showed about the extreme limit to which 
advertising enterprise can go. We can 
understand the possibility that many 
people may like the advertisements better 
than the architecture, but our public 
authorities must surely feel some concern 
as to the extreme latitude allowed to 
personal freedom in its indulgence at the 
cost of the public amenity. Perhaps we 
are wrong in attributing the increase of 
such eyesores in our streets to the pursuit 
of the “ almighty dollar,” and one might 
almost wish that some underlying motive 
of decent human feeling could be dis- 
covered behind such grave offences 
against the decencies of our streets. We 
have received a copy of The Builder from 
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From the Exhibition of Holiday Sketches at the Arohitectural Association. 


Sketch in Rome. 


By Mr. 8. R. Prerce. 


| NOVEMBER 28 1924. 


one of our public libraries in which g 
reader of our issue of October 17 has 
written all round our illustration indignant 
comments on this striking object. We 
are glad to note even this solitary protest, 
but we wonder whether any possible well- 
grounded reason can be found why the 
public should be so afflicted. Perhaps if 
a building does not yield a good enough 
return we might find some public fund 
which would provide a dole to meet the 
case. 





Ca-CANnny, and all that it 
Ca-Canny. implies, is pertinently put 

in a letter to the Times 

this week (signed ‘(, 
Harris”’). We all suffer from ignorance, 
even the best of us, and who can doubt 
that the British workman, who, at his 
best, is a fine and reliable worker, would 
fully appreciate the futility of all that is 
implied in ca-canny if he could be brought 
to realise it? We need light—the open- 
air cure. The trade unions can do 
much to help us all on the road to 
prosperity, but we believe that)a real 
understanding of the issues before us 
would bring the average British workman 
into line with the only possible action for 
an increase in the general‘ prosperity of 
workmen and masters alike. That a 
workman can lay 800 bricks in one hour (!) 
may sound almost incredible, but it has 
just been done, if the fact is rightly 
recorded. Between 600 bricks a day and 
800 an hour, what a dreary stretch of 
ca-canny exists ! 
OncE more these are faced 
with a determined on- 
slaught. The Union of 
Benefices and Disposal of 
Churches (Metropolis) Measure has been 
passed by the Church Assembly, and the 
promoters will soon be in a position to 
begin demolition, unless Parliament can 
be persuaded to prevent them. The 
danger is so great and so imminent that 
we urgently recommend those who dread 
the destruction of Wren’s works to write 
at once to their members of Parliament 
pressing the rejection of the proposal 
made by the Church Assembly. We know 
that to write letters of this kind requires 
an effort. Let us make that effort at 
once. It is utterly useless to sigh and 
say it is a pity, but that it cannot be 
helped. The decision rests with Parlia- 
ment, and the attitude of that body is 
largely dictated by the feeling in the con- 
stituencies as shown in letters from 
private individuals. 





The City 
Churches. 





FORTUNATELY, we possess 

Church active champions who can 
Champions. be relied on to defend Wren’s 
churches to the utmost— 

Sir Reginald Blomfield and Sir Banister 
Fletcher, to mention only two of them. 
We shall be placing ourselves in a ft ol’s 
paradise if we listen to any assurance 
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from those who are intent upon destruc- 
tion when they coo softly that their 
powers are so very much restricted that 
they can really do so very little. It is 
precisely this gentlemanly progress that 
has already robbed us of one-third of the 
total number of City churches that Wren 
left behind him. The Bishop will tell us 
that he will only sanction the destruction 
of those that have no great architectural 
merit. Who is going tojhave the final 
say? “The Clergy!” says the Bishop, 
who assures us at the same time that he 
would never sanction the demolition of St. 
Bartholomew the Great. His successor 
may revere what is left of Wren and begin 
his destructions with St. Bartholomew 
and St. Helen’s. In case it may be 
thought that we are exaggerating the 
danger we quote the final sentence from a 
leading article in The Timex : “‘ Under the 
new machinery hardly any of them [the 
City churches] will be safe; against a 
determined attack they might go down 
like so many ninepins.” 





NEITHER let us listen to any 
proposals for removing the 
churches to the suburbs, nor 
yet for cutting their heads 
off, selling the bodies, and turning the 
towers into pigeon lofts. The Church 
Assembly seems to possess no imagination. 
It cannot visualise the churches used for 
other purposes; it cannot see the con- 
fession of Church of England bankruptcy 
entailed in admitting that while the 
suburbs will always pay for their cinemas 
and public houses they will only think it 
worth while to save their souls if they can 
get churches for nothing. They must 
apparently never be asked to make any 
sacrifice for their church as this would 
put too great a strain upon their religious 
fervour ! 


Removals 
and Decapi- 
tations. 





As was natural in the 
ae course of such a contro- 
a om : versy an exaggeration of 


statement has been observ- 
able on both sides. The churches are 
sometimes spoken of as monuments of 
exceptional beauty, which they are not. 
They are good churches of their time. 
The time at which they were built was 
not overburdened with passion or inven- 
tion, but they are characteristic of it and 
monuments of historical and sufficiently 
artistic value to be cherished, and for 
which posterity claims our regard. On 
the other hand the “longing to save 
souls ’’.on the part of the clergy leads 
them to undervalue the witness of these 
churches to the piety of the builders and 
their example to us, nor do they attach 
sufficient value to the opportunities, 
religious and social, which they should be 
able to provide for the 400,000 day- 
workers whose souls have also to be 
saved. This is not to withhold sympathy 
for the difficulty of providing means to 
supply the demands for more church 
accommodation of populations—such as 
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at Dagenham—which have grown from 
6,000 a few years ago to 40,000 at the 
present time. The historic value of the 
City churches is not to be sacrificed, nor 
their service to the multitude ignored, to 
provide accommodation elsewhere. 





we In an article in our con- 
temporary discussing this 
Coe TC®® Bill, we are told that “ This 
measure goes to Parliament 

frankly as a means for destroying churches 
and not for preserving them, and every- 
thing in it is heavily weighted in favour 
of clerical opinion.” We are told else- 
where to believe that the Benefices 
Board is to be trusted, and that its 
influence will not be predominantly 
“ clerical.” Even if this were the case 
and the Board does not approve the 
scheme, after five years, as pointed out 
in Sir R. Blomfield’s letter—the Bishop 
can set the ball rolling again. It is this 
prospect that invalidates the securities 
which the Board is supposed to possess, 
and explains the reason for objection 
to any measure which includes proposals 
for the destruction of the City churches. 





WE give on p. 869 an ab- 


Housi stract of an admirable 
pee address on the “ Housing 
Speculating Question,’ by Mr. J. E. 
Builder. DPrower, O.B.E., _ before 


the Surveyors’ Institution 
(South Western Branch), in which the 
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lecturer showed that the speculating 
builder was very far from dead, but 
that he had left the housing of the work- 
ing classes alone because even he could 
not make it pay, and had turned his 
attention to another style of house and 
built to sell. We agree with the lecturer 
that the services of the speculating 
builder of houses for the working classes 
ought not to be lost to the community, 
and that, by “carefully guarding sub- 
sidies and reasonably restricting rents,” 
we may enable the speculating builder 
once more to turn his attention to this 
class of building. 





Ir has taken the nation a 
a considerable time to recog- 
ployment. Nise that the payment of the 
dole without employment 
was adding only a further evil, even 
though unavoidable at a time of crisis, 
and it is seen that to find employment is 
not only economically but morally much 
better. It has not, however, been suffi- 
ciently understood that employment on 
productive and needed public work is the 
direction to be followed; jobs were often 
artificially provided, not because the 
work was wanted, but to keep men 
employed. This has been in a degree the 
case in regard to roads, and work has 
been done with much injury to the 
countryside that’ might well have been 
avoided. 


ye 





From the Exhibition of Holiday Sketches at the Architectural Association. 
Ronda, By Mrz H. Tua Ton, 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcement. 


Mr. A. Vivian Jackson, architect, has opened 
an office at Wellington oe Station, Berks. 
Mr. R. N. Stroyer, M.I1.Mech.E., consulting 
engineer in reinforced concrete, has removed to 
No. 224, Abbey House, Victoria-street, London, 
8.W. 1. 
Builder’s Estate 


Mr. Thomas Rees Price, of Cartref, West 
Hill-road, New Parks, Leicester (net personalty, 
nil), £16,841. 


Royal Sanitary Institute. 

The next congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute and Health Exhibition will be held 
in Edinburgh from July 20 to 25, 1925, by 
invitation of the magistrates and City Council. 


Art-Workers’ Guild. 

At a recent meeting of the Art-Workers’ Guild, 
at 6, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, Mr. Gilbert 
Bayes, sculptor, was elected Master for the 
ensuing year. 

Royal Academy. 

At a General Assembly of Academicians and 
Associates held recently, Mr. Terrick Williams, 
painter, and Mr. Walter Sickert, painter, were 
elected Associates of the Royal Academy. 


The Church Building Society. 

At the last meeting of this Society Mr. F. C. 
Eden, M.A., F.R.LB.A., and Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., were duly elected to the 
Society’s Committee of Honorary Consulting 
Architects. 


Royal Welch Memorial. 


Lieut.-General Sir Francis Lloyd, the colonel 
of the regiment, recently unveiled a memorial 
to the Royal Welch Fusiliers at Wrexham. The 
memorial, which consists of bronze figures, was 
executed by Sir Goscombe John, R.A. The 
Archbishop of Wales dedicated the memorial. 


Wigan War Memorial. 

The Wigan Corporation war memorial, 
which will be situated in the Public Gardens in 
front of the Parish Church, has been designed 
by Sir Giibert Scott, R.A., of Westminster, 
the architect of Liverpool Cathedral. It is 
proposed to unveil it next year. 


Welsh Housing Scheme. 

Messrs. Courtaulds, Ltd., are prepared to 
consider propositions for the erection of 100 
houses for their workpeople at Flint, North 
Wales. Rapidity of construction is the primary 
consideration. Address communications to 
Courtaulds, Ltd., Engineer's Department, 
Coventry. 

Architects’ Estate. 


Mr. Harvey Dyball, of Cannon-street, E.C. 
and of Warwick-square, 8.W., architect (net 
personalty, £7,552), £8,993. 

Mr. Thomas Edward Collcutt, of West Lodge, 
Totteridge, Hertfordshire, and late of Blooms- 
bury-square, W.C., President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 1906-08, designer 
of the Savoy Hotel and the Imperial Institute, 
£19,074. 

Buxton Building Trade Course. 

The students who are taking the building 
trade course connected with the Buxton 
Evening Continuation Classes were recently 
taken over the New Mills Secondary Schools 
to study the architecture and construction of 
the schools. Mr. G. H. Widdows, F.R.1.B.A., 
the County Architect, was responsible for the 
plans of these schools. 


R.1L.B.A. 

At the third general meeting, on December 1, 
the following notice of motion by Mr. Francis 
Hooper, seconded by Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, 
will be considered: “'To request the Council 
to consider and if thought desirable to approach 
the Master Builders’ Association and the 
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Building Trades Union, and to offer any assis- 
tance deemed suitable in furthering the training 
of craft apprentices.” 


Acoustics and Competitions. 


Mr. G. A. Sutherland, writing recently in 
the Press, states that the first work of the Advi- 
sory Committee on Acoustics will be the issue 
of a set of principles of acoustic design, con- 
formity to which will be one of the conditions 
laid down for all designs submitted in the inter- 
national competition for the new League of 
Nations Conference Hall at Geneva. 


Architecture Entrance Scholarships. 


Fifteen Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions 
are available for award to students entering 
University College, London, in October, 1925. 
Two of these are tenable in the Bartlett School of 
Architecture. Three others are available in any 
faculty of the College or in the School of Archi- 
tecture. Full particulars regarding all the 
Scholarships and Exhibitions may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the College. 


Building Trades Employers. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Birming- 
ham Association of Building Trades Employers , 
the council’s report said that arrears of work, 
caused by the national stoppage, emphasised the 
acuteness of the main problem before the 
ndustry, i.e., the shortage of craftsmen. This 
was the problem the solution of which would take 
time. Mr. H. H. Crump, who was unanimously 
re-elected President, said he hoped the recent 
troubles would lead to a better understanding 
between employers and employed. 


A Nash Centenary. 


All Souls’ Church, Langham-place, one of 
the few remaining buildings of Nash’s Regent- 
street, celebrated its centenary on Tuesday last. 
The interior of the church was recently re- 
decorated in olive green and gold, and several 
alterations have been carried out, making for 
enlargement both in the church and in the ves- 
tries. The renovations have already cost about 
£4,000, and about £3,000 is required to complete 
the scheme. The architect for the work is Mr. 
H. 8S. Goodhart-Rendel. 


Building Apprentices. 

A scheme for the training of apprentices in 
the building industry was recently approved 
and recommended to local authorities for 
adoption at a conference of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Housing Authorities. The scheme, 
which has secured the support of representatives 
of employers and workers in Manchester, 
provides for the technical training, to be pro- 
vided by the Manchester Education Committee 
under the regulations of the Board of Education, 
of youths, resident within the City of Man- 
chester, between school-leaving age and 20. 
Practical training to be provided by employers 
is also approved by the scheme. Mr. H. R. 
Aldridge, secretary to the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, stated that the 
scheme would be considered at Birmingham, 
Newcastle, Nottingham, and Bristol, and that 
schemes for the adoption of alternative building 
materials would stand aside if it could be proved 
that ample supplies of bricks, stone and skilled 
workers were available. 


Modern Brick Laying. 

With reference to a statement which recently 
appeared in the press that a foreman engaged 
on the Treeton Housing Scheme, near Sheffield, 
laid 809 bricks in one hour, the London 
Federation, we understand, say that the average 
speed for London is 50 bricks an hour, which 
represent 400 a day. It has been claimed that 
the average day pre-war work was from 1,000 
to 1,400 a day. a 


@Crane }Collapse. 
“A hand-crane weighing two tons, working 
on the foundations of the new headquarters of 
the Society of Friends, in Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, N.W., recently collapsed while hoisting 
a steel stanchion. 
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COMPETITION NEWwWs 


Oldham Union. 


The design of Messrs. C. T. Taylor & §. 
Roberts has been placed first by the Guardians 
in a competition for the extension of the present 
Nurses’ Home. The plans will be on public 
view shortly. 


Constantine Technical College. 


Mr. Percy E. Thomas, F.R.1LB.A., who was 
appointed assessor in the original competition, 
informs us that as the Middlesbrough Com. 
mittee has been presented with a further gift 
of £40,000, bringing the total up to £80,000, 
a revised schedule of accommodation is again 
being prepared, and it is hoped to issue the 
conditions of competition in a few weeks, 


Modern Methods of Ventilation. 


For an essay on “ The Ventilation of a Police 
Court,” a silver medal will be awarded by the 
Worshipful Company of Fan Makers. (See 
advertisement this week.) 


Leeds Library. 


Designs are invited for a library to be erected 
at the Compton-road estate. Mr, Percy §. 
Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., is the assessor; 
remiums of £35, £20, and £15. Conditions 
rom the Town Clerk, Leeds. Sending-in day 
February 16, 1925.) 


Argentina. 

The Argentine Government offers prizes of 
10,000, 6,000, 4,000, 3,000 and 2,000 Argentine 
gold pesos for the best architectural designs for 
a National Institute for the Blind. Further 
particulars are available in the Enquiry Room 
at the Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old 
Queen-street, S.W.1. The principal points of 
this competition, translated into English, may 
be seen at the Office of The Builder. (Sending-in 
day, December 31, 1925.) 


Other Competitions. 

Other competitions still open include the fol- 
lowing (the dates given are, first the sending-in 
date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
which full particulars were given) :—Masonic 
Hall (May 1). Manchester Art Gallery (Feb. 28 ; 


Aug. 22).. Offices at Nairobi (Feb. 28, 1925; 
Nov. 7). Jugo-Slav Landscape (Dec. 31; 
Nov. 7). Church at Southport (no sending-in 
date; Nov. 7). Southend School (Dec. 10; 
Nov. 14). 
—————~<- 
CORRESPONDENCE 





(While we are glad to publish letters on professional and 
other matters of interest to our readers, it must be under- 
stood that we do not necessarily endorse the remarks o/ 
correspondents, who will oblige us if they will express 
their views as briefly as possible.) 


—_ 


Planning for Good Acoustics. 


Smr,—May I correct a mistake for which I am 
myself responsible in the report of my paper 
given in the last issue of The Builder. The three 
contributing factors causing the excellence of the 
Greek theatre should read as follows :—{1) The 
sound was intensified near the source by 4 
number of useful reflections ; (2) the sound had 
a clear e to the listener and reached him 
at a wide angle; (3) there were no disturbing 
reflected paths of sound back from listeners to 
stage. Hore BaGenat. 


Cork Floors. 


(With reference to our article on the design 
of cinemas, in our issue of the 14th inst, a corres- 
pondent Mae pe out, with regard to flooring, 
that the ideal cinema floor is cork tiling. A cork 
floor, he states, is durable (lasting longer than 
oak), silent, hygienic, non-odorous, non- slippery, 
non-conducting, warm and resilient. Also cork 
floors may be washed or polished and lighted 
matches or cigarette ends do no harm. Further, 
a cork floor can be laid direct on to the concrcete.]} 
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View OF THE NavelaFTER EXCAVATION, SHOWING Piers AND AISLE WALLS. 
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rk View OF THE NavE BEFORE Restoration. (See page 850.) 
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NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 


PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT 


On October 27 Sim Franx Baines, C.V.O., 
C.B.E., gave a paper at the Northern Poly- 
technic Department of Architecture, Survey- 
ing, and Building, on ‘“‘ The Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings." 
The lecturer opened an _ interesting lec- 
ture by a reference to the provisions of 
the Ancient Monuments Act, explaining the 
duties and responsibilities which it imposed 
upon private owners and u the Govern- 
ment in respect of buildings scheduled as 
ancient monuments. He referred to the 
extraordinary historic interest and import- 
ance of many of these buildings, and indi- 
cated the necessity for preservation from many 
points of view. He then showed a eeries of 
slides of various buildings, indicating the con- 
dition of the masonry and walle when trans- 
ferred from private ownership to the custody 
of H.M. Office of Works. The lecturer 
showed the serious disintegration and damage 
caused by the extensive growth of ivy, trees, 
and other herbage, as well as the damage 
caused by time and the use of these buildings 
as quarries for the erection of surrounding 
houses and other structures. 


Passing to the consideration of individual 
buildings, reference was first made to Tin- 
tern, one of the great Cistercian abbeys. 
(See The Builder, August 18, 1922.) The 
date of the existing work is generally that of 
the end of the thirteenth century, when the 
present church was built to the south-east of 
the older church. The most serious difficulty 
which the preservation of this abbey pre- 
sented was the support to the south arcade 
wall, which was 68 ft. high, 5 ft. 6 in. thick 
at the top, and unsupported. This wall was 
out of plumb and bowed in the centre; the 
eccentric loading of the piers thereby created 
had brought the load per foot super on some 
of the masonry to a dangerous point, and 
some of the piers were actually failing by 
crushing, and in order to reduce this load 
without resorting to the use of unsightly and 
obstructive buttresses, a horizontal steel 
girder of N type was designed which was 
anchored down at the ends into the wall of 
the south transept, and to the wall of the 
west gable, and connected to the south arcade 
wall over the centre of the piers. Connect- 
ing bolts were employed to reduce the over- 
hang—an operation which wae carried out in 
four stages, separated by intervals of one 
month, stress recorders being fixed at a num- 
ber of points. By this means the load on the 
piers was reduced, the masonry was ren- 
dered safe, and Tintern was preserved for all 
time as nearly as possible in the condition 
in which it was handed over. A view was 
shown of some of the tracery which had been 
repaired by means of copper bands, which will 
keep it in position indefinitely and prevent 
further destruction. 


From Tintern the lecturer passed to 
Rievaulx, which is the earliest Cistercian 
house in the country, dating from 1131. 


Rievaulx came under the jurisdiction of the 
Government in an extremely difficult, almost 
disheartening, condition. Much of the plan 
of the abbey was invisible owing to the mass 
of debris which was piled up over the top 
of the pier stumps and pavement. This 
debris was removed and the plan exposed to 
view. The masonry was repaired to the ex- 
tent demanded by the needs of preservation, 
and views were shown of the abbey in its 
present condition. 

The next view was of Carnarvon Castle, 
one of the most, if not the most, magnificent 
medimval castles in existence. It was com- 
menced by Edward I (its date is 1285-1322) 
to guard the Menai Straits and as a means of 
overawing the Welsh people. Built as a 
purely defensive structure, it has remarkable 
architectural attributes. Its massive walle of 
coloured stone, its fine outline, and beautiful 
proportions mark it as an _ architectural 
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achievement of the highest interest and im- 
portance. Views were shown of, and particu- 
lar reference was made to, Queen Eleanor's 
Gate and the Eagle Tower. 


Whitby Abbey next claimed attention. 
(See The Builder, March 28, 1924.) 
This abbey was founded in a.p. 657, but the 
portion which remains dates from the thir- 
teenth century. This abbey was officially 
scheduled as a historic building in 1914, and 
before any attempt at preservation could be 
made the war broke out and suspended all 
work on ancient monuments. In 1914 the 
Germans bombarded Whitby and, _inci- 
dentally, damaged the abbey, destroying cer- 
tain portions of the tracery and other masonry 
at the west end. This damage resulted in 
further falls of masonry during the ensuing 
year, so that when, after the war, the lec- 
turer commenced the task of preservation he 
found the renains in a far worse condition 
than at the time of handing over. This in- 
cident of the German bombardment resulted 
in a departure from the normal policy of the 
Ancient Monuments Department. Iis almost 
invariable policy is to avoid restoration or re- 
construction and to concentrate only upon pre- 
servation, but in view of the ‘* accidental "’ 
character of a large amount of the damage 
at Whitby it was decided that in the case 
of Whitby some of the damaged masonry 
should be replaced, save only that where new 
work must be added for purely constructive 
reasons this new work should be clearly indi- 
cated. In the case of Whitby, therefore, a 
combined scheme of restoration and preserva- 
tion was carried out, and the abbey is visible 
to-day practically as it was in the early part 
of 1914, except that it is now rendered safe 
from further depredations by the weather or 
other forces. In addition to this work at 
the west end, certain excavations were car- 
ried out which exposed the plan and the 
remains of some of the walls and piers. 

Kirby Muxloe Castle, an old fortified manor 
house of Tudor times, dates from 1480, and 
was another of the monuments which had 
fallen into such extensive disrepair that it 
had almost ceased to have architectural in- 
terest. The moat was re-excavated, a bridge 
was constructed on the site of the original 
drawbridge, and some of the old piles were 
exposed and now remain standing in their 
original positions. 

Views of Byland Abbey, another of the his- 
toric churches, were thrown upon the screen. 
This abbey is remarkable for ite fine carving 
and ornament which would be difficult to 
rival. In the floor of the abbey was found 
the remains of a fine coloured tile pavement 
of excellent design and colour. 
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The condition of Goodrich Castle was even 
worse than that of other cases mentioned, 
and after instructions had been given to com 
mence work upon the north-west curtain wl. 
a collapse occurred whereby hundreds of tons 
of masonry were dislodged. It appeared 
probable that if this collapse had occurred 4 
month later when scaffolding had been erec‘ed 
it might have involved serious injury or loss 
af life to the workmen. The remaining por- 
tion of the wall was, however, shored up and 
repaired; the overgrowing vegetation was 
cleared away, and Goodrich was now per. 
manently preserved and was able to be seen 
with some indication of its ancient glory. 


At Netley Abbey another of the difficult 
problems of isolated walls was encountered. 
In this case it was necessary to find some 
means of stiffening the top of the wall in 
such a way that it would resist wind pres- 
sure and the normal disintegration to which 
it was subjected by ordinary weather con- 
ditions. To this end a reinforced concrete 
beam was built into the wallhead, pinning it 
down to the more solid masonry at each ex- 
treme end. A detailed view of one pier was 
shown, and the process “‘ coring *’ explained 
in detail. 


Hampton Court Palace next claimed atten- 
tion, being shown first by means of a general 
view from the air, and next by detailed views 
of the woodwork of the hall roof. The lec- 
turer commented upon the fact that much of 
the carving was apparently carried out by 
the ordinary workmen engaged on the work, 
and that this carving was considered to be a 
task which they could accomplish without 
the aid of specialists or carvers. Some views 
were shown of the Westminster Hall roof, 
with an indication of the destruction wrought 
by the beetle Xestobium Tessellatum. The 
lecturer referred to the almost unbelievable 
destruction which this small grub had caused, 
and gave some views of the grub itself and 
of the beetle which eventually evolved. 


A general view was shown of Richmond 
Castle, one of the great Yorkshire strong- 
holds, and views were given of Stonehenge, 
with some interesting details of the 
condition of the stones of the inner circle and 
evidence of the existence of an outer circle 
of a much earlier date. 


The lecturer concluded his lecture with a 
view of Maiden Castle, showing a gigantic 
fosse constructed with immense labour by 
men of the Stone Age, a fosse which for size 
and importance has no equal in any other 
part of the country. In this case consider- 
able destruction had been brought about by 
rabbits, a pest now kept within bounds by 
constant ferreting. 

Mr. T. P. Bennett proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks, which was carried with acclama- 
tion. Owing to the lateness of the hour no 
discussion followed. 





Byland Abbey ; Part of Pavement exposed during excavation. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES 


R.LB.A. 


We take the following 
minutes of the Council 
November 3:— 


Architecture and Craftsmanship.—The fol- 
lowing recommendations passed by the Art 
Standing Committee were approved by the 
Council: (1) That an additional committee be 
formed, the purpose of which shall be to 
foster the best interests of the crafts con- 
nected with the construction, decoration, and 
equipment of buildings. (2) That the Allied 
Societies be invited to form local committees 
with a similar object in their districts. (3) 
That one evening in each institute session be 
devoted to the reading of papers and discus- 
sion on subjects relating to craftsmanship. 
(4) That short lectures of a popular kind be 
arranged for from time to time at Conduit- 
street, and locally by Allied Societies. (5) 
That the Board of Architectural Education be 
invited to consider whether more can suitably 
be done to assist the understanding of craft 
rocesses and the right use of material in 
the education of students. 

Archibald Dawnay Scholarships.—-On the 
recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the following awards were made: 
R. H. Turner (Liverpool), £50 scholarship ; 
A. C. Cameron (A.A.), £25 scholarship; 
G. A. Burnett (Leeds), I. R. Erith (A.A.), 
and A. C. Todd (Liverpool), grants of £20 
each. 

R.I.B.A. Scholarships at the School of 
Architecture, | Cambridge-—The scholarships 
were awarded as follows: First year, Miss 
Norah Aiton, Girton (£35); second year, 
Mr. Edward Le Bas, Pembroke (£35). 

Boards and Committees.—The following ap- 
pointments were made: L. Sylvester Sullivan, 
Board of Architectural Education; George 
Drysdale, Board of Architectural Education ; 
E. J. Sadgrove, Royal Gold Medal Com- 
mittee; L. H. Bucknell, Competitions Com- 
mittee; T. Taliesin Rees, Housing Com- 
mittee. 

Registration.—The following were invited 
to serve on the Registration Committee: 
Major Harry Barnes, Arthur Keen, G. C. 
Lawrence, Percy Thomas, W. Gillbee Scott, 
and J. Alan Slater (R.I.B.A.); A. J. Taylor, 
Noel D. Sheffield, C. F. Skipper, L. Sylvester 
Sullivan, E. J. Partridge, and Thomas 
Wallis (Society of Architects). The Com- 
mittee was given power to appoint, at their 
own discretion, a number of advisory mem- 
bers as representatives of the Allied Societies 
and of other bodies and interests affected. 

Alleged Overcrowding of the Profession.— 
The following members were appointed to 
serve on a joint committee (with representa- 
tives of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ As- 
sistants’ Professional Union) to inquire into 
the alleged overcrowding of the profession: 
Arthur Keen, Maurice E. Webb, and Francis 
Jones. 

Pupils in Offices—On the recommendation 
of the Board of Architectural Education the 
Council decided to recommend Members and 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute not to 
accept pupils until they have been registered 
a Probationers R.I.B.A. 


THE WESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Some time ago the Bristol Society of Archi- 
tects and the Gloucestershire Architectural 
Association amalgamated and formed the 
Wessex Society of Architects. The inaugural 
luncheon of this new body was held at the 

Lodge, Bristol, recently, the President, 
Mr. G. C. Lawrence, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. 

Mr. A. J. Taylor, F.S.A., President of the 
Society of Architects, in proposing “ The Royal 
Institute of British Architects,” said that for 
Some forty years the profession had been 
mothered and governed by two Societies which 

been working on different lines, and had 
not always seen eye to eye. He thought that 
it had been proved that the ideals and aims of 
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both bodies were identical, and that it only 
required their coming closer together and 
knowing one another better to realise that. 
With regard to his own Society, they had had 
definite objects in view which had not been in 
the forefront of the Institute programme, but 
he was hoping now that they would go forward 
with but one object in view. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Secretary 
of the R.1.B.A.), said, in response, that he had 
no doubt the New Wessex Society had a career 
of great usefulness before it, and he wished it 
the utmost prosperity. The Institute, which 
had been going on for 100 years, was originally 
a learned Society. It had become a great 
professional Society, but it had not ceased to 
be a learned Society; the matter of education 
occupied the greatest share of its activities. 
It had been helped and supported most 
vigorously by the provincial Societies. As time 
went on he thought that the provincial Societies 
would link themselves up with larger bodies, 
but they would still recognise the value of the 
Institute to them, as the Institute recognised 
their value to itself. The test of the usefulness 
of the Associations was the test of service. They 
wanted to see a better standard of work through- 
out the country. If they could go back one 
hundred years and see this country they would 
find no vulgarity ; all the vulgarity in building 
work had arisen in that period. They must all set 
themselves to correct it, and it was only to 
be done by way of education. He believed 
they were doing very well in Bristol with the 
new school they had started, and he thought 
there was little hope without the help of such 
schools. 


Mr. Ian MacAlister (Secretary, R.I.B.A.), who 
also responded, said the overseas associations 
were making it into a very big Imperial organi- 
sation, and for that development they had to 
thank the allied Societies. 

Mr. W. S. Skinner, F.R.I.B.A., President of 
the Bristol Society of Architects, in proposing 
“* Our Guests,” coupled with the toast the name 
of Canon J. O. Hannay. 

Mr. G. P. Milnes, President, Gloucestershire 
Architectural Association, in support, said he 
was sure Gloucestershire members appreciated 
the amalgamation, which would extend over the 
a of Wessex, and would be for the good of 

Canon Hannay, responding, said that he had 
found people in the West of England as courteous 
as his Irish friends, and as ready to welcome 
the stranger who came amongst them. 

Major Harry Barnes, F.R.I.B.A. (Vice- 
President of the Institute), proposed “ The 
Wessex Society of Architects.” He thought 
that we should never express ourselves as a 
people completely in any way until we had 
once more reached that variety and unity 
which would come when the great, distinct 
provincial areas were fully alive to take an 
active part in all the varied activities of the 
civilisation in which we lived. Those living in 
Wessex had probably escaped, to a large 
extent, the vulgarity mentioned by a previous 
speaker compared to other parts of the country. 
Regarding housing, he was afraid there would 
be great atrocities in some places, but so far 
as they could influence public feeling he hoped 
they would influence it against allowing lovely 
villages and towns to be devastated by hundreds 
of buildings which had nothing to commend 
them beyond the fact that they gave shelter. 

Mr. P. E. Thomas, F.R.1.B.A. (President of 
the South Wales Institute of Architects), con- 
veyed the best wishes of that Society for the 
prosperity of the Wessex Society. 

In response, the President (Mr. Lawrence) 
compared the amalgamated Societies to a bride 
and bridegroom, and said the union was a very 
happy one. Following the example of the 
Institute, the Society had determined to put 
service first. They existed first to serve the 
art of architecture, next to serve the public, 
then to serve the future generation of architects, 
and, last of all, to serve themselves. 
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Mr. G. C. Lawrence, the]President, occupied 
the chair at the first session, which was held 
the same evening at the Royal West of England 
Academy, when Canon Hannay (George A. 
Birmingham) gave a lecture on “ Emotions in 
Stone,” saying that they all knew how buildings 
gave them certain emotions. After touching 
on his visits to famous buildings on the Con- 
tinent, Canon Hannay said if they thought of 
the old English parish churches, of the genera- 
tions after generations of people worshipping 
there, carrying their sorrows and other human 
emotions there, did they think that all those 
waves of emotion surging on the walls and 
arches of the church had left no mark behind ? 

Was the spirit of a building, house, church, 
or anything, due more to the people who used it 
than the architect or builder who built it? 
They might think that a fantastic theory, but 
was such a theory true ? 


GOTHIC CATHEDRALS. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Vesey Club held 
at the Council House, Sutton Coldfield, Mr. 
G. Salway Nicol, F.R.I.B.A., delivered a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ The Great Gothic Cathedrals.’’ It 
was probable, he said, that no one could com- 
pletely realise the true significance of the 
largest of the mediwval churches and appreciate 
all they could teach of a very important chap- 
ter in the history of civilisation. They were, 
perhaps, a more exact embodiment of the aims 
and aspirations of their builders than the 
buildings of any other age. Their production 
was the enthusiastic concern of the greater 
part of the intellectual life of their time. To- 
day, six or seven centuries after their construc- 
tion, they held perhaps the highest place 
among all their most valuable possessions. 
They were a distinct embodiment of a new 
conception of life, of its beauties, its responsi- 
bilities, its joys, and its capacity to receive 
and propagate divine inspiration. In their 
day they admired them, but they had only 
recently learned to treat them with respect 
and care. They appealed to them mostly on 
account of their age, the accident of their 
colouring due to the weathering of their stones, 
and on account of the very happy subjects they 
made for the pencil, brush, and the camera. 
To understand them completely they must by 
study reconstruct them in their minds as they 
were in their prime, and picture them with 
their furniture and fittings restored, their 
statues replaced, their windows glazed with the 
original glass, their gold and silver vessels in 
use, with their vestments, tapestries, and 
paintings undimmed. Thus they could be 
made to live again, and their casual interest 
became a wonder and delight. 

During the Dark Ages the lamp of civilisa- 
tion had almost gone out in Europe, and only 
in such cities as Byzantium were the Roman 
traditions continued and developed. It was 
not until after men realised that the last day 
was not necessarily near at hand that they 
threw off their lethargy and, laying aside their 
contemplative inaction, started progress again 
with feverish and enthusiastic diligence. Of 
this rebirth the Gothic cathedrals were the 
most important expression. Starting with little 
knowledge of the Roman and Eastern tradi- 
tions, their forefathers developed new ones for 
themselves, and in a very few centuries built 
up a civilisation, and contributed to history 
one of its most glorious pages. In addition 
to providing a setting for elaborate services, 
these cathedrals became a centre for the dis- 
play of craftsmanship of all kinds, and a 
distinguishing feature of the time was the 
honour and respect in which skilled craftsman- 
ship was held. A medieval city, in addition 
to its organisation for defence, was the centre 
of a craft university, and the various guilds of 
skilled workers were among the most im- 
portant of its organisations. Gothic art, un- 
restrained by the classic and Renaissance tra- 
ditions they now enjoyed, was developed by 
free and daring experiment. It was an ex- 
pression of great vital force, full of reasonable- 
ness and gaiety. Although its aim and achieve- 
ment was very different from that of their 
own time, ite vitality and glorious attainment 
should be a source of inspiration to all of them. 
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A PROBLEM OF CHRONOLOGY IN STONE: 
FARLEY CHURCH, SURREY 





By H. V. MOLESWORTH ROBERTS (assisted by A. C. BAWTREE). 


Onz of the most interesting and well-preserved 
antiquities in eastern Surrey is the parish 
church of Farley, between Warlingham (near 
Purley) and the Kent border. It is best ap- 
proached from Whyteleafe Station or the ad- 
jacent point on the Caterham-road, from 
which it is about three miles’ walk, passing 
close to the parish church of Warlingham. 
The church, over 550 ft. over sea-level, lies 
eastward of Farley village, the rectory being 
situated between the two. 

The isolated ition of this sacred little 
structure, shrouded in trees and boasting no 
neighbour but a sleepy old-world farm, en- 
hances the peacefulness and sanctity inherent 
in the church itself, and one’s impressions on 
approaching it are one almost of awe and 
a readiness to live for a time in the distant age 
when it was first erected by the devotional 
labour of willing hands. The interior, especially 
when redeemed by the beauty and fragrance of 
Easter flowers, possesses something of that 
quietude and restfulness common to our village 
shrines and intensified -by one’s sense of the 
ancient date of the fabric, despite the modern 
chancel arch and fittings which harmonise as 
well as can be expected with the structure. 

The plan is one of the simplest medieval 
types, with western porch and unaisled nave 
and chancel, and the building is unusual in that 
it does not show insertions of obviously different 
periods, as in most churches, but has main- 
tained a similarity of treatment throughout. 
Except for the modern chancel arch, vestry 
and some restoration of the stonework of the 
openings, it has remained practically untouched 
since the date when the nave and chancel were 
completed. 

e most noticeable feature of the exterior 
is its general bareness ; the windows are small 
and few and the intervening spaces are covered 
by irregular rough-casting, comprising patches 
of hard cement, possibly of Georgian date 
(now moss-grown), and retaining the thick 
yellow mortar-coat proclaimed by Mr. P. 
Mainwaring Johnston to be of medieval date, 
and therefore priceless in these days of restora- 
tion and plaster stripping—indeed, Mr. Johnston 
is said to have once been instrumental in saving 
it from such a fate. The small stretcher-and- 
header quoins are ancient, and the absence of 
buttresses, string-courses, or other external 
features gives a primitive character to the 
little structure. 

The wall is of great thickness (about 3 ft.), 
and the windows deeply splayed ; there is one 














over the west door, two on each side of the 
nave, and two likewise in each flank wall of 
the chancel; there are also two in the east wall, 
with an intervening pier immediately over the 
altar—an unusual arrangement. 

These openings furnish a unique example 
of the process of the diagnosis of date of medieval 
structures. To take first the exterior, starting 
with the western end: The western doorway 
into the nave (see sketch) is typically Norman. 
The tympanum, incidentally, is without a 
supporting lintel. The capital of the mono- 
lithic nook-shaft has a plain square chamfered 
abacus (without quirk), and is of a rudi- 
mentary cubiform or cushion type. This 
suggests an early Norman date; the door 
may well be of the early twelfth or even late 
eleventh century, so primitive is its structure— 
a view confirmed by reference to the Victoria 
County History, which favours the earlier date, 
by comparison with other churches in the county. 
The alternative must, however, be kept in view 
—that the door may have been erected in the 
twelfth century, and the style may have been 
a@ mere survival of tradition quite possible in 
this remote rural district. 

The nave windows are high, but propor- 
tionately narrow (originally 9 in. wide), and are 
round-headed both outside and in; they may 
date from any part of the Norman period 
(i.e., from late eleventh to late twelfth century), 
possibly from the earlier part, like the west 
door; their fairly tall proportions, however, 
perhaps indicate the Transitional Norman 
period, say 1150-90, particularly as they 
resemble the early Gothic windows of the 
eastern part of the chancel. The proportions of 
the nave windows, however, though suggestive 
of Transitional Norman, are no criterion and 
can be explained on the grounds that all Norman 
windows in some localities were fairly tall, but 
only markedly so in the later Norman period 
(e.g., Brinkburn Priory; lady chapel, St. 
Michael, St. Albans) and onward. At the 
beginning of that period similar proportions 
existed, but were obscured by the relative 
smallness of the windows (e.g., original west 
windows, St. Stephen, St. Albans), whereas 
these nave windows at Farley, being larger, 
are of the more developed and apparently later 
type. The internal “ barrel” rere-arch, semi- 
circular on the inside, as well as on the glass 
plane, precludes the Gothic date, which might 
be inferred from the suggestion of a point in 
the external heads of the openings. 

The chancel must be carefully studied. 
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On its north side the exterior betrays no sign 
of a break in the continuity of its erection 
the masonry being completely masked by the 
rough-casting. High up on the south wal] 
however, several stones are laid bare, whose 
eastern edges are vertically continuous—these 
are quoin-stones, formerly marking an angle 
of the structure, and indicating the position of 
the east end of the original chancel, the plan of 
which was so square as almost to suggest a 
Saxon tradition. The present chancel incor. 
porates an eastward extension later. 

The western window on each side of the 
chancel differs in having a slight point in the 
arch, shown more definitely internally where 
the scoinson is of pointed segmental form. A 
Gothic date must therefore be ascribed to 
these windows, which, therefore, date from the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth 
century—the pointed arch having been adopted 
by the local masons, we must suppose at the 
dawn of the Gothic period. These openings are, 
however, of somewhat similar proportion to 
the nave windows, which they resemble ex- 
ternally, and may well be of the same Norman 
period, the heads being altered at the time 
mentioned. 

The eastern windows of the north and south 
walls of the chancel belong to the later extension 
and are therefore subsequent to the fabric 
of the western part. They are very similar to the 
western ones, and also have definitely pointed 
heads outside and in ; the proportions, however, 
are even slenderer, being slightly narrower 
as well as higher. They are therefore recog- 
nisable as “ lancet lights ” of the early or middle 
thirteenth century (pure “Early English ” 
style). The two east windows over the altar 
are less easy to diagnose. They both have 
pointed segmental scoinsons, but while the 
northern opening is round, the southern is 
pointed—a difference which has, apparently, 
been reversed in the restored heads externally, 
perhaps by a mistake of the repairing mason. 
These openings may date from the Transitional 
Norman period, the point, if so, being a kind 
of optional trick of technique ; this means that 
the heads would have been altered internally 
in the early thirteenth century, and the western 
windows to north and south also inserted at 
this date. 

Now that the individual features have been 
diagnosed on their own merits and in relation- 
ship to their immediate neighbours, the con- 
clusions to be deduced as to the actual dates 
of the whole must be considered. 

The dating of the different parts of the 
church, as of so many of our ancient structures, 
cannot be determined with certainty ; and, 
though certain probabilities can (as here) be 
indicated, yet it is desirable to schedule the 
alternative hypotheses, which must be left to 
the discretion of scholars, in the hope mean- 
while that documentary or structural evidence 
will be forthcoming to establish the matter 
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beyond doubt. Meanwhile, such a consistent 
analysis, even though not strictly necessitated 
in this particular example, where the ruling of 
the Victoria County History is authoritative 
and probably beyond question, serves as a 
model for the scientific working out of the 
chronological order of growth in the case of 
other churches, especially where an authoritative 
statement has not been published. 

The system of hatching employed in the plan 
is one in which appearance and suitability to the 
individual building are to some extent sacrificed 
to a system which is conceived on a uniform 
plan applicable to any church. It, moreover, 
follows as far as possible the text of this article, 
for it does not merely indicate the probable 
date of each part, but, where necessary, aims 
at covering the range of probable dates by 
combining the types of hatching indicating 
the respective periods, or (as in one case) this 
combination indicates construction in the first 
period and alteration in the next. As a basis, 
a form of hatching is adopted for each single 
period, e.g., solid black for Early Norman, 
diagonal hatching for Late or Transitional 
Norman, and so on; and these are combined 
as suitably as possible, e.g., the nave walls are 
allocated in the text to either the early or late 
Norman period—therefore, on the plan, solid 
black is combined with diagonal hatching as a 
heavy version of the latter. It is believed that 
this scheme, though at first sight complex, will 
materially aid the reader in grasping as a whole 
the hypotheses set forth in the text. 

Several alternative hypotheses, then, may be 
framed and compared in the case of both nave 
and chancel. To take the former first :— 

The whole of the nave must evidently have 
been built at the same time—originally, at any 
rate. By the foregoing analysis it has been 
suggested that the west door is probably Early 
Norman, assuming first that the nave windows 
may have been Transitional Norman in style ; 
but it is unlikely that (1) the whole nave was re- 
built, leaving the west door intact—the common 
form of diagnosis, in which the date is deter- 
mined by the later features, and the earlier ones 
regarded as survivals in rebuilding; it is also 
unlikely (2) that the windows were enlarged in 
the Transitional Norman period ; (3) it must, 
however, be remembered that building some- 
times proceeded slowly and intermittently, and 
that traditions changed with corresponding 
rapidity; it must be allowed therefore as a 
Possibility that the work was begun in the late 
eleventh century with the west door and lower 
walls, and that the walls were gradually raised 
during the following century, the level of the 
Windows being raised by the later part of the 
century. This, however, is unlikely, as the 
parish church would be needed for worship from 
the hrst, and some kind of structure would be 
finished quickly, however gradual the subsequent 
mprovements. (4) For a similar reason one 
Cannot suppose that the west door or wall was 
built and left isolated for a few generation 

‘fore the structure was completed. (5) It is 
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probable, therefore, that the windows, despite 
their size, are no later than the door and the 
nave as a whole dates from the early eleventh 
century. This view is adopted by the Victoria 
County History. This hypothesis, however, 
does not explain the close resemblance between 
the nave and chancel windows ; and if the latter 
are really Gothic the similarity of the former 
must therefore be ascribed to the simplicity and 
crudity still obtaining in local workmanship in 
the later period, and to the well-known principle 
of “assimilation,” by which additions to a 
structure were designed, purposely in harmony 
with the existing fabric, as in the naves of West- 
minster, St. Albans, and elsewhere. This line of 
argument regarding the nave constitutes an 
example of the type of building where good 
reason exists for dating the whole structure by 
the oldest existing part. 

The chancel, however,needs separate diagnosis. 
(1) The early Norman date that is most conclu- 
sively assigned to the nave applies equally to 
the original (western part of the existing) chancel, 
as the church must have had a chancel from the 
very first ; this view is adopted in the Victoria 
County History. Judging from their propor- 
tions, the windows may date from the same 
period, their heads being subsequently Gothic- 
ised. This view explains the similarity between 
the nave and chancel (despite the apparent 
hiatus in point of time) by ascribing a part to 
each and thus acting as a link. This will there- 
fore leave us free to call the rest of the chancel 
Gothic, and to assign to it (as does the Victoria 
County History) a date approaching the middle 
of the thirteenth century—probably when 
Merton College, Oxford, took over the estate. 
(2) Or, adopting otherwise the above line of 
argument, we may follow the Victoria County 
History in ascribing the western chancel windows 
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to about 1220—i.e., rather earlier than the more 
characteristic ‘‘ lancets ’’ of the eastern chancel, 
and approximating more closely to the nave 
type, but not otherwise explaining the similarity 
of tradition, (3) If, however, the nave is 
“Transitional Norman,” the whole of the 
chancel may also have been constructed in that 
period, especially as the twin east windows 
closely resemble the‘rest of the fabric and that 
one of them is round and the other pointed— 
usually a sign of gradually-changing tradition. 
The eastern extension of the chancel, though 
made subsequently, does not necessarily indicate 
a distinct period of growth, but may have been 
carried out only a few years after the earlier 
portion, which perhaps was only a makeshift for 
temporary use necessitated by lack of funds—so 
the squareness of the plan would seem to suggest. 
The heads of all the six chancel windows would, 
on this process of reasoning, have been altered 
subsequently internally. This hypothesis is, 
however, on the whole, unlikely. 

Independently, however, of the problems of 
chronology which it offers, this little church 
is full of interest and repays a careful and 
reverent inspection. The western porch, of 
half-timbered work resting on a stone plinth, 
is modern in its present form, but is of fifteenth- 
century type, and incorporates some ancient 
oak timbers which appear to hail from an earlier 
structure. The timber belfry is lightly built, 
with an open bell stage and squat pyramidal 
spire, and may follow an carlier type in its 
design, as at Wilcote Church, Oxfordshire. 

A Norman doorway in the south wall of the 
nave, of still simpler type than the western 
entrance and now opening into a modern 
vestry, consists of a deep semi-circular archway 
and a lintel behind, a little above the springing 
level. It is unusual to have a south external 
doorway in addition to a contemporary western 
one, but there appears to be no sign of any 
southern apartment into which it might once 
have opened, and a chapel, at any rate, would 
be out of place so near the western end. 

The chancel arch, lancet-arch in form, is 
modern, like the conical corbels and jambs 
on which it abuts. On the south side of the 
chancel, near its east end, is a small square 
recess which once served possibly as a credence 
or aumbry, since no trace is visible of any sink- 
ing or “dish” suggestive of a piscina, though 
it occupies the typical position of this feature 
in relation to the altar of the original chancel. 
Two ancient grave slabs (one bearing small 
early brasses of 1495) are now stood upright by 
the walls—an ing@nious manner of preservation 
which, while protetting them from further wear, 
makes them cl visible and easily inspected 
by the observer, though violating the original 
posture of the figure as pourtrayed, and pre- 
senting a great difficulty to the rubber of 
brasses. 4 ; 

[Indebtednegs is expressed to the Victoria 
County History of Surrey and others, consulted 
subsequently to the original survey embodied 
in this article.] 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr. H. S. Goopuartr-Renpet (President) 
occupied the chair at a general meeting of the 
Architectural Association held at 35, Bedford- 
square, W.C., on Monday evening. 

New Members. 

The President announced that there were two 
nominations for membership, and the following 
new members were elected :— 

W. E. Aitken. H. W. Rich. 
E. H. Loye. C. W. B. Ferguson. 
W. H. Eales. O. H. B. Bedferd. 


W. S. H. Pawsen. D. R. Burles. 
L. G. Pearson. J. C. Rose. 
Miss P. M. H. Bush. J. M. Richards. 
Miss M. F. Pepler. J. C. Dickson. 
A. A. V. Campbell. C. A. C. Turner. 
T. W. Snailum. G. F. Randall. 


. B. G. Boultcn. 

. Hulse. 

. M. Peskett. 

E. Mader. 

M. A. Halim. 

Miss M. J. Tyrwhitt. 
S. L. Thomson. 
Miss D. F. Buckland. 
W. A. K. Faldo. 

S. E. Dykes Bower. 
F. E. B. MacManus. 
H. Greenwood. 

W. H. M. Penn. 

E. A. Rowse. 

T. Ritchie. 

F. R, Jarman. 
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Mr. P. M. Fraser was reinstated to member- 
ship. 

Mr. SYLVESTER SULLIVAN read the auditors’ 
report on the accounts of the Association for the 
past half-year, which was received. 

It was announced that the A.A. Students’ 
Pantomime is this year to take place on 
December 17, 18, 19 and 20, at the premises of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Conduit-street, W.1. 


The Excursion to Spain. 


Mr. E. J. T. Luryens then addressed the 
meeting on “The A.A. Excursion to Spain, 
1924,” first pointing out that his intenticn was 
not so much to speak about the places visited 
as to show some of the large series of photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. F. R. Yerbury during the 
tour. In the course of his remarks Mr. Lutyens 
gave some idea of the strenuous time the party 
spent in covering so much ground in the short 
period of seventeen days, and of the large 
number of interesting buildings which they saw. 
The party made their headquarters first at 
Madrid, and after seeing that city explored other 
towns in the neighbourhood, allocating a day to 
each trip. The lecturer also mentioned the 
excellent reception the party everywhere 
received ; in most towns a civic reception was 
accorded to them, and in one town they were 
welcomed by the Mayor on arrival as early as 
six o'clock in the morning. Some of the party 
also had the honour to be received by H.M. the 
King of Spain, who personally conducted them 
round the palace and outlined the history of the 
tapestries and other interesting features. Those 
who took part in the tour were also fortunate in 
the arrangements made by Mr. Yerbury for local 
Spanish architects to meet the party at different 
towns, thus ensuring that the time at their 
disposal was spent to the best advantage. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
Mr. StanLtey Hamp said this year’s tour must 
have been one of the most pleasurable trips 
organised by the Association. Spain was a 
delightful country to visit. He found Madrid 
to be oneof the noisiest places he had ever been 
in, and it was curious to note that the royal 
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From the Exhibition of Holiday Sketches at the Architectural Association. 


Part of Unfinished Nave Arcade of Sienna Cathedral. 


By Mr. W. Cyrtis GREEN, A.R.A. 
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palace was right up against the railway station, 
so that everyone entering the city by train 
had to circle round the palace after leaviny ‘he 
station. He had also visited Barcelona, which 
had much freakish architecture. Apart from 
the freakish buildings, however, a great cathe. 
dral was now being built in Barcelona; the 
enclosing walls were being built first, and jt 
was extraordinary to think that such a great 
cathedral was being built at the present day 
.with only twenty men working on it 7 

The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. 
J. M. Easton. ; 

Mr. F. R. Yersury said he would like to 
say how much he appreciated all that had been 
said with regard to the organisation of the 
excursicn, but he would also like to point out 
that the good work of the staff of the Associa. 
tion, especially his assistant, Mr. Alexander, 
alone made it possible. 


——_ ~~ e¢  - - 


PALACES OF MEDIZVAL 
ITALY 


Sin Banister Fuiercuer, F.R.I.B.A., gave 
a lecture recently at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts on the secular architecture of 
Mediwval Italy—bridges, palaces, towers, hos- 
pitals, and other public buildings. It was 
noticeable, he said, that few civic buildings 
existed which were erected earlier than the 
twelfth century, for the early warfare aimed 
at the destruction of fortified and civic build- 
ings, while regarding churches as sacred. 
The most interesting aspect of secular build- 
ing activities of this period was the picture it 
gave of the rise and growth of municipali- 
ties and the development of the communal 
idea. Their conscious power was exercised 
not only in their dealings with irresponsible 
nobles and in the erection of great cathe- 
drals, but also in all departments of civic 
life and in providing on a grand scale the 
various civic buildings necessary for carrying 
on and protecting the life of the towns. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


New Office Building. 

These premises, now being completed at 
50-64, Broadway, Westminster, 8.W. 1, opposite 
St. James’s Park Underground station on the 
District Railway, comprise basement, ground 
floor and eight floors over, having a total floor 
space of about 80,000 ft. super. The structure 
js steel-framed, and the front elevation has 
been carried out in stone. The frontage to 
Broadway is about 92 ft., while the depth of 
180 ft. extends to the southern boundary of 
property in Queen Anne’s-gate. 

Mr. John Warton is acting as clerk of works, 
and the general contractors are Messrs. Ford & 
Walton, Ltd., of Kilburn. The sub-contractors 
are Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., steelwork ; 
Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., stone- 
work ; The Express Lift Co., Ltd., lifts ; Young, 
Austen & Young, heating and hot water; 
Cecil Cooper, Ltd., electric light; Haywards, 
Ltd, fire escape staircases; British Luxfer 
Prism Syndicate, Ltd., metal casements ; W. B. 
Simpson & Sons, tiling and terrazzo; F. Brad- 
ford ,& Co., fire-resisting staircase ; Adamsez, 
ltd, sanitary fittings. 

The architect is Mr. H. J. S. Abrams, 19, 
Buckingham-street, Strand, W.C. 2. 








St.{Marylebone Housing Scheme. 

In this scheme eachjblock consists of 16 self - 
contained flats approached from two stair 
cases, and each flat consists of a living room, 
working scullery,\bathroom and w.c. and three 
bedrooms in the larger flats and two bedrooms 
in the smaller flats. In addition each flat is 
fitted with coal space and cupboards and pro- 
vision is made for a constant but limited hot 
water supply. The living room is fitted with 
a combined stove and oven which can be used 
either as an open fire or a kitchener—the 
scullery is fitted for use with a gas or electric 
cooker, and the flats are wired for electric light. 
Most of the flats have external balconies. 
The lay-out of the balconies on the site has 
been arranged so as to obtain the maximum 
of sunshine in all the living rooms and bed- 
rooms, and the courtyards assure a plentiful 
supply of light and air to each and every flat. 

Additional facilities in the scheme are as 
follows :—Laundry with washing and drying 
rooms for the tenants’ own use, perambulator 
accommodation and provision for local coal 
stores planned in convenient positions on the 
site. Further, a central boiler house provides 
hot water to each flat, low pressure hot water 
boilers being installed with pumps to ensure 
adequate circulation to each flat. 

The buildings generally are of fire-resisting 
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construction, brick walls with red facings and 
the floors of hollow brick tiles with concrete 
filling, while the roofs are covered with red 
Caddick tiles. Interest is given to the eleva- 
tions by the treatment of pilasters, &c., in cream 
stucco, while the entrances are given some 
character by being built in artificial stone of 
a simple design. Internally the flats are 
finished with solid boarded floors to the living 
and bedrooms while the sculleries and bath- 
rooms are finished with granolithic with coved 
skirting. The walls and ceilings are finished 
with Sirapite plaster finished in grey distemper, 
and picture rails are provided to the several 
rooms. Ample cupboard accommodation has 
been provided and special food cupboards with 
permanent ventilation have been planned 
adjoining the sculleries. The staircases are of 
granolithic with wrought-iron balustrading and 
oak handrails. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining vacant 
possession of the houses already on the site it 
was not possible to proceed with the scheme as 
a whole. In January, 1923, tenders were 
invited for the erection of two blocks containing 
32 flats, the central laundry, boiler house, coal 
and perambulator stores. The tender submitted 
by Messrs. Walker & Slater, of Uttoxeter Old- 
road, Derby, for the sum of £26,280 was accepted 
by the Council. The scheme when completed 
will make a very effective clearance in a con- 
gested area, and will form a substantial con- 
tribution towards the provision of improved 
housing accommodation in this part of the 
borough. 

The principal contractors for the buildings now 
completing are Messrs. Walker & Slater; while 
the chief sub-contractors are Messrs. The Con- 
crete Stone Co., artificial stonework; Messrs. 
F. Bradford, granolithic work; Messrs. J. 
Jeffreys, central hot-water engineers; Messrs. 
Edwards & Son, “ Worker” grates; Messrs. 
Gillham & Jones, electrical installation; and 
the Gas Light & Coke Co., gas installation. 

Messrs. H. V. Ashley & Winton Newman, 
FF.R.I.B.A., whose design was accepted in a 
limited competition, are the architects. 





The Vale House, Chelsea. 

This house was designed by Mr. W. K. 
McDermott, A.R.I.B.A., and, in his absence 
abroad, the supervision of the execution was 
undertaken by Messrs. Forsyth & Maule. 





The Chenil Galleries. 


The drawings we give this week illustrate 
the new Chenil Galleries now under erection 
on a site adjoining the Town Hall, Chelsea. 
This represents the first instalment of an enter- 
prise the object of which is to provide an art 
centre in this part of London, and includes 
picture galleries, a restaurant and rooms avail- 
able for music, dances or receptions, and draw- 
ing or painting classes. The galleries occupy 
a large area in the rear of the building and 
communicate also with Manor Gardens. For 
these Galleries various systems of lighting have 
been adopted to suit the conditions caused by 
the different heights of the surrounding build- 
ings. The elevation to King’s-road is of 
Portland stone, and the chief problem in the 
design has been to bring the rather unusual 
vertical dimensions which result from the 
special floor level requirements into some rela- 
tion with those of the block, principally of 
shops, to which this building will form the 
eastern termination. The lowness of the 
ground story, calculated to give direct access 
to the main-floor level of the Galleries on 
entering, has called for some modification of 
the traditional treatment of a basement, and 
@ more gradual transition to the contour above ; 
whilst the second floor, with its wide window 
spaces, is given a certain loggia-like character 
by the substitution of eaves for the usual 
cornice. 

Messrs. Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd., are the 
general contractors; Messrs. Rosser & Russell 
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the heating engineers; and Messrs, T. Clarke 
& Co. the electricians. The floors and roof 
(which is slate-covered) will be by the British 
Reinforced Concrete Co., and the windows by 
the Crittall Manufacturing Co. The Bath and 
Portland Stone Firms, Ltd., supply the Port- 
land stone. Messrs. Kennedy & Nightingale 
are the architects. 





Nurses’ Home at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


We illustrate this week the new Queen Mary’s 
Home for Nurses at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, of which Mr. H. Edmund Mathews, 
F.R.1.B.A., is the architect. The building is 
of steel-frame construction. The external cur- 
tain walls are of brick faced with Portland 
stone. The building has been*planned in four 
blocks connected by enclosed bridges. Each 
block and each floor is self-contained, and any 
block or any floor can be isolated without inter- 
fering with the working of the remainder. 
Provision is made for 557 separate bedrooms. 





House at Salcombe, South Devon. 


This house is situated on a steep hill looking 
out to sea across the bar at Salcombe. An old 
stone quarry has been used to form a garden 
below. The house is of local stone and stuccoed, 
with window jambs, sills and mullions of 
Doulting stone, from Somerset. The roof is 
of red Delaboles, and the half timber of old 
oak, The windows are steel casements with 
leaded lights. Mr. F. Harrild, A.R.I.B.A., is 
the architect. 


Cette 
_ 


MEETINGS 


Fripay, November 28. 
Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.— 
Mr. J. Falconer on “ Woodworking Machinery.” 
At Royal Technical College. 


Monpay, December 1. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (Western 
Branch).—Mr. W. E. Bush on “ Modern Illumi- 
nation.” At Cardiff. 6 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association —Smok- 
ing Concert. At St. Vincent House, Great King- 
street, Edinburgh. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. L. C. Martin on 
“Modern Colour Problems.” At John-street, 
Adelphi. 8 p.m. 

Turspay, December 2. 

College of Estate Management.—Mr. FE. W. 
Eason on “ Compulsory Acquisition of Land,” 
At Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 5.30 p.m. 

WeEDNEsDAY, December 3. 

Institution of Sanitary Engineers.—Mr. H. A. 
Roechling on “House rajnage, with Special 
Reference to the Intercepting Trap.” At 
Caxton Hall, 8.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 

Tuurspay, December 4. 

Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute.—-Mr. 
E. H. Blake on “ The Institute, 1886-1924.” 
At 29, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 7.30 p.m. 
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Yorkshire Cottage Hospital. 


A scheme suggested some seven years ago 
for the provision of a cottage hospital to serve 
an important mining area in Yorkshire of about 
60,000 to 70,000 population, including and 
surrounding Castleford and Normanton, has now 
taken a definite shape, plans and specifications, 
prepared by Mr. R. A. Easdale, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Castleford, having been adopted, and a repre- 
sentative committee of employers and employees 
in the area have accepted the tender of Mr. L. J. 
Gallagher, builder and contractor, of Castleford, 
at £26,714 3s. 9d., the building to be of brick 
with green Westmorland slates. The hospital 
is to consist of a two-story central adminis- 
tration block with a wing onthe “ Y” principle 
at each end, each wing providing two wards with 
total accommodation for 38 patients, and the 
building is to be so constructed as to be readily 
capable of extension when required. 
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Queen Mary’s Home for Nurses, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Mr. H. Epmunp Maruews, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. (See p. 855.) 
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Vale House, Chelsea. 


Mr. W. K. McDermort, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. (See p. 855) 
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Proposed Sailors’ Institute, Swansea. 


Mr. GLENDINNING Moxuam, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 





] 


with Portland stone. 


[This building will be erected on the site now occupied by offices adjoining the Sailors’ 


Home, Mount-street, Swansea. The exterior will be built of brickwork, 
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ARCHITECTURE 
CLUB 


Tae second annual meeting of members of 
the Architecture Club was held at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on November 18, 
the President, Mr. J. C. Squire, in the chair. 
In presenting the report of the Executive 
Committee and statement of accounts for the 
year ending May 31 last, the chairman stated 
that, apart from the Club’s Exhibition at 
Grosvenor House in the spring, they had had 
the pleasure of co-operating with the Royal 
Institute in organising the representative Ex- 
hibition of British Architecture at the British 
Empire Exhibition and also of assisting the 
Institute in formulating a protest against the 
St. Paul's Bridge project. These matters 
might be taken as evidence of the happy rela- 
tions that had always subsisted between the 
Club and the premier body of British archi- 
tects, by whose courtesy, indeed, they were 
meeting in that hall. Mr. Squire referred 
to the visit of Her Majesty the Queen to the 
Club's Exhibition, to the excellent and 
stimulating address of the Marquis Curzon at 
the opening ceremony, and to the thoughtful 
and sympathetic speech of the ex-Premier, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, at the last dinner of 
the Club in May. A considerable part of the 
report dealt in detail with the work of the 
Sub-Committees. The financial statement 
showed that a considerable loss had been sus- 
tained through the Exhibition, but the deficit. 
the chairman explained, had since been cleared 
off. The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

Messrs. Arthur J. Davis, Nathaniel Loyd, 
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Charles Marriott, and Clough Williams-Ellis 
were elected to fill vacancies on the Executive 
Committee caused by the retirement, under 
Rule VII, of Messrs. Oswald Barron, E. 
Vincent Harris, Ralph Knott, and Professor 
Hubert Worthington. Votes of thanks to the 
retiring members of the Executive, the retiring 
treasurer, Mr. H. Austen Hall, who is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Darcy Braddell, also to the 
R.I.B.A., the chairman and the secretary, 
concluded the proceedings. 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD 
& RECENT EXCAVATIONS 


A sertes of lectures on “‘ The Ancient World 
and Recent Excavations” was inaugurated 
recently at the British Museum, when Miss 
Claire Gaudet gave an address introductory to 
her course in which she will trace the evolution 
of architecture from the earliest known times 
until the Roman period. 

Miss Gaudet showed how all arts had their 
origin in the service of the gods, and that archi- 
tecture proper began when temples were built 
for worship, and theatres for the performance 
of religious rites; the earliest form of the latter 
being circular, supposed to have originated with 
the performance on the threshing floors. The 
exact date of birth and place of origin of archi- 
tecture could not be stated. Until lately Ur 
and Ashur were supposed to have been the 
earliest known cities, but it had now been 
established that Kish flourished long before 
these two cities, a complete list of its kings 
having been found, 

For many years the Egyptian civilisation 
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was thought to be the oldest, probably becaus; 
the Egyptian stone was of a particularly 
enduring nature, and many evidences of t}, 
culture of Egypt had thus been preserved. 
whilst those of Babylon and Mesopotamia had 
perished. However, excavations, begun durin. 
the recent war had given evidence of an earlicr 
civilisation in the latter countries. Also, Si; 
Arthur Evans had discovered traces of a sea- 
faring race farther advanced in civilisation than 
the Egyptians, with whom they were trading. 

The traces of civilisations were found ear], 
on clay tablets, and on stones containing more 
than one language, such as the Rosetta stone 
discovered in 1798, a part of which came into 
the possession of the British in 1801, and could 
be seen to-day in the Assyrian Gallery of the 
British Museum. 

Following the Babylonian, Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian civilisations, they got that of 
Crete, then the Mycenian age with its tree and 
pillar cult. Next came a dark period from 
which civilisation emerged to the glorious age 
of Greek art, coming to its zenith after the 
defeat of the Persians. To this period belonged 
the sculptures of Phidias and such wonderful 
temples as the Parthenon and Erectheum at 
Athens. 

In conclusion, Miss Gaudet pointed out that 
Roman building was the logical result of evolu- 
tion through the earlier types, and that on this 
was based Gothic architecture, which was by 
no means a mushroom growth springing up in 
a moment, as some people seemed to think.W 

The lectures, twenty in number, are given 
every Thursday in the British Museum Lecture 
Room, at 4.30 p.m., and also in the Chelsea 
Polytechnic on Fridays, at 8 p.m. 


(See p. 8355,) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





English Decoration and Furniture of the Early 
Renaissance (1500-1650). By M. Jour- 
party, (London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) £3. 


* We are in entire agreement with Lieut.-Col. 
E. F. Strange when he tells us in an interesting 
“ Foreword” that “The period covered by 
Miss Jourdain in the present volume is, of all 
others, the most interesting in the history of 
English Decoration and Furniture; for it was 
that which saw the laying of the foundation 
whereupon all subsequent progress has been 
based.”” This being so, Miss Jourdain has 
designedly or by force of circumstances reserved 
her choicest course to finish the feast. It is 
Volume I of the series, and it is two years since 
the same writer gave us Volume IV dealing 
with the period 1750-1820. Still earlier we had 
the two middle volumes by Mr. Francis Lenygon 
—one dealing with the Decoration and the other 
with the Furniture—covering the period 1660- 
1770. 

Not counting Shaw in his “Specimens of 
Ancient Furniture” (published in 1836), are 
we right in suggesting Mr. Percy Macquoid 
was the pioneer of the modern monumental 
works on English furniture when he presented 
us with his “ Four Ages "’ of “‘ Oak,” “‘ Walnut,” 
“Mahogany” and “Satinwood”? It would 
be out of place to draw any comparison between 
the one series and the other, or between 
Volume I and Volume IV of Miss Jourdain’s 
contribution to furniture lore. Each series 
and volume finds its place on the bookshelf of 
the art connoisseur and art decorator. 

It is in the nature of such things that the 
volume under review deals with the furniture 
and decorations of the castles and mansions of 
the plutocrats of the Renaissance, and not with 
the household gcds of the middle and poorer 
classes. Until the growing intercourse between 
the British Isles and the more distant Conti- 
nental states, such as Italy and Spain, in Tudor 
times, even the great English houses exhibited 
but little furniture and that little of the simplest 
—in the main purely utilitarian tables, benches, 
stools, chests, cupboards and bedsteads—devoid 
of any ornamental details, the whole lump 
leavened here and there in the case, and that 
almost exclusively, of the religious establish- 
ments with more pretentious reflections of the 
contemporary ecclesiastical Gothic. The cry 
of the Roman rabble was “ Panem et circences,” 
but if the English hind got bread he could well 
dispense with the circus. In the proletarian’s 
hut or hovel would be found such furniture as 
might have been constructed by Crusoe on his 
island. The rudest of trestle tables and pegged 
stools sufficed for the meagre “‘ board ” and for 
“ bed” a truss of straw, a bundle of heather or 
bracken did duty on the earthen floor. A 
rude chest of axe-hewn planks which might, as 
occasion required, serve as a seat, table or 
wardrobe would be sheer luxury. Such things 
when replaced by more civilised chattels would 
go the way of all wood in smoke from the family 

earth-stone through the hole in the roof, and 
so to-day the mediwval furniture of the country- 
side is as rare as the Dodo and excepting for 
the educative purposes of an ethnological 
museum can well be spared. 

The finer furniture of the Renaissance is in 
quite another case being, in spite of natural 
displacement by newer styles, gocd enough in 
itself for preservation in considerable quantities. 
Many of the greater houses up and down the 
country still retain, and are justly proud of, 
the furniture built for them in the late Tudor 
and early Stuart days—notably such places as 
Knole, Hardwick and Ockwells. Stately Knole 
which, with its 365 rooms, stands four fronted 
to the four winds is in itself an epitome of 
English history from pre-Reformation days. It 
was the home of several, and the death place 
of more than one archbishop, and there is 
scarcely an English King or Queen from 
Henry VII who has not made a longer or 
shorter stay therein. The hard knocks which 
reduced to ruins the strong castles of the 
neighbouring counties and seaboard passed by 
this unfortified manor house which “ quietly 
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rested under the drums and tramplings of three 
conquests.” Continuity is the key-note—one 
might almost say fetish—in regard to furniture 
and furnishing at Knole. To mention one 
room alone, the King’s bedroom stands to-day 
completely furnished as it did when the Sack- 
ville’s must have temporarily ruined them- 
selves to entertain James I. It is on record 
that the bedstead alone with its gold and silver 
thread worked hangings cost £8,000, and the 
entire suite, including the silver toilet service, 
upwards of £20,000. “ Time, which antiquates 
antiquities and hath an art to make dust of 
all things, hath yet spared these minor monu- 
ments.” Near by inthe Leicester gallery hangs 
the portrait by Mytens of James I, painted on 
the occasion of his visit, and underneath stands 
the identical X-shaped Venetian chair in which 
he appears seated in the picture—the very same 
chair which was copied for the coronation of 
King George V. 

We are not writing a complete history of 
Knole, and neither does Miss Jourdain of this 
or any other house of the Renaissance. Such 
things have been well done and may still be 
better done. Miss Jourdain has amassed a 
wealth of matter, both in illustration and text, 
which must prove invaluable to all students of 
period furniture and furnishing. She not only 
gives us carefully-selected and, in most cases 
well-authenticated examples of furniture, but 
the original, or at least appropriate, backgrounds 
either from photographs as they stand to-day, 
or from old prints, lithographs or water-colour 
drawings. e frontispiece, a reproduction of 
Joseph Nash’s water-colour drawing (1870) of 
“The Hall, Littlecote, Wiltshire,” is a sheer 
delight. To many of the examples such as 
screens, panelling, ceilings, staircases, furniture 
and stained glass quarries, are appended work- 
ing drawings of details set out and measured to 
scale, 

That many of the illustrations are of old 
familiar friends (at least to some of us) makes 
them none the less welcome. Figures 278 and 
300 (in collection 21) have fascinated us for years 
and we should like to know more of their past 
history and provenance, which have, for some 
unexplained reason, been shrouded in mystery. 
The two pieces—a draw-table and a buffet of 
Elizabethan type—have sufficient details in 
common, palpably carved by the same hand, to 
establish their kinship and point, perhaps, to the 
earliest examples of the English “suite.” The 
rouge dragon and lion carved supports of the 
buffet shelves suggest the heraldic devices of 
Queen Elizabeth, and we may well surmise that 
they were made for and adorned one of the 
Queen’s country houses. 

A number of references are made in the book 
to Bradninch House, which lies in a fold of the 
hills above the Culm Valley, near Exeter. 
Built by Peter Sainthill, Recorder of Bradninch, 
in 1547, on the site of the old rectory, it is—or 
the one wing which remains—an example of the 
smaller and less pretentious manor houses of the 
period. Severely plain as to its exterior, it 


encloses a panelled room, known as the Job: 


room, which is comparable with the panelled 
room from Sizergh Castle now at the South 
Kensington Museum. Here we have English 
renaissance carving at its best. The flat 
pilasters, each different, are adorned with 
carvings of fruit, flowers, musical and warlike 
instruments, amorini and memento-mori. The 
great fireplace is surmounted by an overmantel, 
carved in alto-relievo with Job’s trials, Abra- 
ham’s sacrifice, and Jacob wrestling with the 
angel. The chief glory of the Job room is its 
inner state porch, and if we cannot all go to 
Bradninch, we can at least go to South Ken- 
sington and see the Sizergh Castle room, or 
sit at home and read “ English Decoration 
and Furniture.” 


L.C.C. Regulations 
Concrete, and Steel Frame Buildings. 


Relating to Reinforced 
With 


Explanatory Notes. By Ewart 5S. 
Anprews, B.Sc. (London: B. T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd. 7s. net. Revised Edition.) 


The first forty pages contain the official 
regulations revised to date applicable to large 
structures in the London area, and will \be 
therefore of the utmost interest to structural 
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engineers and builders. It is divided into 
sections relating to beams, pillars, struts, walls, 
foundations, &c. Each paragraph being num. 
bered, enables ready reference being made to 
the sections to which the author’s explanatory 
notes apply. These notes are entirely separate 
so that confusion between regulations and the 
notes is impossible. The notes and diagrams 
occupy some 24 pages, and will doubtless afford 
much assistance to those engaged in structura)} 
design, particularly those with little experience 
in reconciling the official requirements with the 
continuous advance in structural engineering of 
the modern frame buildings. 


Garden City Houses and Domestic Details, 
(27, Tothill-street, S.W.1.) Price 7s. 6d. 


This is a fourth edition of the work, which 
has been revised and enlarged. The book is 
divided into three sections, as follows: Intro- 
duction with Typical Specification; Exteriors 
and Plans of Interiors; Details. It illustrates 
the designs of many architects well-known for 
their domestic work, and numerous usefu) 
details. 


Colour and Comfort. By Joun Guioag. Illus. 
trations by Palmer Jones. (Duckworth & 
Co., London.) Price 7s. 6d. 


The author, in his introduction, says, “ It is 
the purpose of this book to suggest the most 
economical uses of colour in twentieth-century 
houses,” and in this we think he has suc- 
ceeded, for the book contains numerous sugges- 
tions for colour schemes of present-day fashion. 
Many of the schemes are very gay and the 
furniture modern in design. A coloured frontis- 
piece by Mr. Palmer Jones is given. 


The Panelled Rooms: VI, The Waltham Abbey 
Room. (The Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
Price ls. 6d. 


An interesting account of this room, dated 
about 1530, with numerous well-reproduced 
illustrations from photographs and measured 
drawings. The book is another welcome 
addition to the excellent series the authorities 
are producing from time to time. 


Art Work. No. 2. (The Art Work Publishing 
Co., 37, East Castle-street, W.1.) Price 
3s. 6d. 

Art Work is a quarterly magazine, dealing 
with present-day work. The number before us 
contains many interesting articles, such as 
“ The Direct Carvings of Alan Durst,” by Kine- 
ton Parkes ; “ Thoughts on Furniture Design,” 
with illustrations by P. Gordon Russell, and 
many others. Other contributors are Gordon 
Craig, Frederick Etchells, Wyndham Lewis, 
Omar Ramsden, Joseph Thorp, and others. 
It is edited by Mr. Herbert Wanthier. 


Books Received. 

Tue Evectrricat Contractors’ YEAR Book, 
1924-25. (London : The Electrical Contractors’ 
Association.) Price 2s. 6d. 

Srxty-THRER YEARS OF ENGINEERING. By 
Sir Francis Foy. (London: John Murray.) 
Price 18s. net. 


Masters or ArcuirecturE: John Francis 
Bentley. By W. W. Scott-Moncrieff. (London: 
Ernest Benn, Ltd.) Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Story or ARCHITECTURE THROUGHOUT 
tHE Aces. By P. Leslie Waterhouse. (London: 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 6s. 

A Hanpsoox or Hovsrxa. 
Townroe. (London: Methuen & Co., 
Price 6s. 

Tue Law or LanpLorD AND TENANT. By 
Joseph Haworth Redman. (London: Butter- 
worth & Co.) Price 50s. 


By B. 5. 
Ltd.) 


Tue Hratayas In Inpian Art. By E. B. 
Havell. (London: John Murray). Price 12s. 
Auiance AssuRANCE, 1824-1924. By Sir 


William Schooling. (London: Alliance Assur- 


ance Co., Ltd.) 

Mopern Arcurrecrurat Art, Part IL 
(Sir Jobn Burnet, Son, & Dick.) (Cheltenham : 
Ed. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd.). Price 5s. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION.—II 


By W. 8. PURCHON. 


II—SCHOOL AND OFFICE. 


In the previous article an attempt was made 
to deal with various aspects of general educa- 
tion for the architect, both before and during 
his professional training, and while the latter 
js doubtless more immediately interesting both 
to the young etudent and to the critic of 
schemes of architectural education, it is indeed 
difficult to over-estimate the importance of the 
former. 

The moment we leave the question of general 
education and touch upon the professional, the 

roblem of school versus office is at once 

raised. While there are those who for years 
have been convinced that this is no longer a 
problem, and doubtless a much larger number 
who have been so convinced in more recent 
times, and notably by the exhibits at the 
recent Congress on Architectural Education, 
there are still some architects who feel that the 
question is by no means settled. In any case 
it is extremely probable—no matter to what 
extent the general superiority of the schools 
may be demonstrated—that for many years yet 
the method of office training, possibly in a 
modified form, will be continued, at all events 
in the smaller towns and in districts remote 
from the greater schools of architecture. It 
is therefore imperative that the matter be 
looked into with an open mind, and the various 
methods of supplementing school training with 
office experience, or of giving office-trained 
students facilities for obtaining some help from 
the schools, should be carefully investigated. 

In the first place it will surely be agreed at 
once that, at its very best, office training is at 
least a remarkably fine way of entering and 
preparing for the profession. One has only 
to think for a moment of Norman Shaw and 
the band of architects who had the good fortune 
to pass through his office. Under such circum- 
stances the students are carried along by the 
enthusiasm engendered by contact with a great 
personality, and clearly, under these special 
conditions, the best of all results may follow. 
Unfortunately, men like Shaw are not 
numerous. There are, however, many archi- 
tects who, while they would be the first to 
deny the suggestion that they rank with Shaw 
and the other giants, are men of high standing 
in their profession, carrying out a considerable 
amount of excellent work. Assuming that they 
are willing to take pupils—and it is an essen- 
tial part of the problem that frequently the 
best of them decline to do so—what is to be 
said for and against articling a pupil in one 
or other of their offices, assuming, again, that 
the pupil is prepared to work steadily and has 
average ability ? 

In favour of such a system it may be said 
that the pupil, at the end of his period of 
articles, will be familiar with the methods of 
one office, and would be better able to start 
at once in that office as a junior assistant than 
would a school-trained man. He should be 
accustomed to. the routine of the office, and 
with his master’s manner of design and con- 
structional methods. He would perhaps be 
familiar with the materials his chief would 
select for different types of buildings, and 
would possibly have some little practical know- 
ledge of professional practice, the writing of 
specifications, the measuring and plotting of 
existing premises, and in some cases he might 
have acquired a slight knowledge of estimates, 
quantities and land surveying. He would also 
know the sort of drawings his chief usually 
sent to the local authority, the client and the 
builder respectively, and, if given a small job 
to tackle on his own, would possibly be able 
to carry it out more or less on the lines normal 
in that office. The design subjects on which 
the pupil has worked have probably all been 
essentially practical ones, and he will, no 
doubt, be familiar with the difficulty of work- 
ing to a definite cost. If his chief is a 


specialist, he will quite likely have obtained 
some extremely useful information bearing on 
the design of a particular type of building. 

In certain of these ways, and possibly in 
others, he would clearly be the superior of the 
school-trained student, and it is probably 
largely for these reasons that a number of 
architects still look askance at the schools. 
Put the office-trained student in a strange office 
and his immediate superiority over the school- 
trained man, while possibly still there, would 
be much less marked. 

On the other hand, the disadvantages of 
office training are lack of systematic instruc- 
tion, actual waste of time, particularly in the 
early years, and relative waste of time caused 
by the study of subjects in the wrong order; 
and while the hard-working student may over- 
come some of these disadvantages, there is 
often a lack of discipline which adversely 
affects even the average student, and has a 
markedly bad effect on students below the 
average. There is also in the office an absence, 
as a rule, of that competitive spirit which 
plays a large part in the success of the schools. 
It has been said that some architects take more 
pupils than they can look after, and while this 
may possibly be the case, a number of pupils 
in one office, given adequate instruction, may, 
because of the opportunity for competition, 
have a better chance of development than the 
solitary pupil. A great difficulty in the office 
system is the enormous amount of available 
information which is floating about, with little 
or no guidance to the pupil as to which parts 
should be selected for careful assimilation and 
which rejected. 

The systematic training in the schools is one 
of their great advantages: the students taking 
the various subjects in the right order, and not 
proceeding to a higher type of work until 
they have dealt adequately with its ‘* pre- 
requisites,"” to use a term common in the 
American schools. The time of the student 
should be well spent from the moment he 
enters the school; for him there is no period 
of six or twelve months or more during which 
he is ‘* finding his way about.’’ The average 
level of draughtsmanship is considerably 
higher among school students than among office 
pupils, and the former have, on the average, 
far less diffidence about tackling a big highly- 
finished drawing than the latter. In design, 
the school student, while probably less 
familiar with the difficulties of actual design 
in practice, has been trained on general prin- 
ciples, and is thus better able to tackle new 
problems. He has probably acquired a con- 
siderable grasp of a particular manner of 
design, his imagination has been well stimu- 
lated, and his attempts at large subjects should 
have increased his grasp. He also has, on the 
average, greater ability in seizing on the 
essentials of a problem. 

Until comparatively recently it may be that 
the student in the school was behind the office 
pupil in the smaller matters of construction. 
but the schools have been considerably 
strengthened in this direction recently, and it 
is probable that the student leaving a school 
at the end of his course would have not only 
a broader grasp of constructional methods but 
also a greater familiarity with their details. 
In fact, the tendencies of the leading schools 
are towards an improvement in the normal 
methods of working-drawing preparation. In 
the calculations of structures the school student 
generally receives a better training, and in this 
subject, again, his studies of general principles 
will rapidly bring him ahead. In the matter 
of specifications and professional practice, the 
well-trained office pupil may, at the moment, 
have the advantage, but increasing attention is 
being paid to these matters in the schools, 
where once more the study of fundamental 
principles may well do a useful service. 

In the case of the R.I.B.A. and other student 
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competitions it has been suggested that the 
standard has fallen with the development of 
the schools. The accuracy of this statement, 
however, has by no means been demonetrated, 
and it is probable that a complete exhibition 
of winning designs over a long period would 
show w steady improvement. The falling off 
of entries in certain cases in recent years is 
doubtless due to causes very different from that 
implied by the above suggestion, one of them 
being that during his period of training the 
school student has little time for external 
competitions. 

The question of examinations may be a 
relatively small one, but here the school has 
a distinct advantage over the office, the student 
in the schools being expected to take his 
examinations in his stride—as examinations 
ought to be taken—while the office pupil is 
more or less obliged to look upon his qualifying 
examinations as matters for which he has to 
make a special effort apart from hig normal 
work, Unfortunately, many pupils make small 
headway with these examinations during the 
period of their articles, and, as assistants, find 
it increasingly difficult to devote adequate time 
to them. It may also be said for the schools 
that the strong lights of inspection and ex- 
amination beat down on them: they are com- 
pared one with another and a eteady effort 
is made to improve their standards and methods 
year by year. 

The problem, however, is not one of the 
school only versus office only, for the schools 
definitely and clearly realise the need for office 
experience and make provision for it. The 
R.I.B.A. requires candidates for the Associate- 
ship who have passed successfully through a 
five-years’ school course, not only to pass an 
examination conducted by the Institute in 
Professional Practice but also to have spent 
twelve months in gaining practical experience. 
While the necessity for the R.I.B.A. examina- 
tion in Practice may not be clear to all, as it 
may be argued that the schools and their ex- 
ternal examiners might well deal with it ade- 
quately, the need for the obtaining of practical 
experience before granting the Associateship 
will be fairly obvious. This experience 
originally had to be obtained in the office of 
an architect, but under a new regulation half 
of the necessary time may now be spent with 
a builder or on building works. 

The pupils in offices clearly realise, too, that 
the office alone cannot provide all they need, 
and for many years now they have eupple- 
mented their office training as well as possible 
by attending evening classes in such subjects 
as Architectural History and Design, Construc- 
tion, etc. This, of course, was largely stimu- 
lated by the increasing importance of passing 
the Institute examinations. The disadvantages 
of this method are fairly obvious, both students 
and teachers being more or less tired in the 
evenings. In Scotland some such studies are 
taken in the early mornings. In either case 
the time for preparation is probably inadequate, 
and the strain too great. 

In other cases pupils in offices attend two 
or more half-days a week at a school of archi- 
tecture. While this is much better than the 
evening method, it is still far from ideal. If 
the school is a full-time one the pupile naturally 
find that they cannot keep abreast of the 
normal school students, and so get discouraged. 
There is also a tendency for them to feel that 
when at the school they are having a ape | 
from the office. The method interferes wit 
continuity of work at the office and does not 
give the student enough time to settle down 
to the school work. 

Under the system in vogue in the *‘ Recog- 
nised *’ schools the students attend full-time 
at the school for the first three years, and 
then give six months full-time at the school 
and office alternately for two years. On the 
whole this works well, for after three full 
years and six months at the school the student 
is really able to benefit from office experience. 
Various suggestions for the modification of this 
scheme have been made from time to time, 
one being that the student should start with, 
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say, a year of office training. This has the 
advantage that the student would begin his 
school work with an increased facility in draw- 
ing and some elight knowledge of office 
methods, but these advantages are probably 
outweighed by the fact that the first year in 
an office, in the case of a student entering 
straight from a secondary school, is probably 
the least useful one, and that the experience 
gained in it would be of little use in the 
student's subsequent school training. Another 
suggestion is to the effect that the school vaca- 
tions in the first three years should be spent 
in architects’ offices. The disadvantage of this 
is that it would take up time which might be 
more profitably devoted to sketching and 
measuring. A compromise might well be 
effected here, however, the student giving his 
first two summer vacations to sketching ani 
measuring, and his third one to office experi- 
ence. This would clearly result in his periods 
of office training in his fourth and fifth years 
being of far greater value to him, and it would 
be an undoubted help to him in his fourth-year 
work in the school. In any case care should 
be taken to see that the summer vacations are 
wisely used by the students. 

The school system has had a longer trial in 
other countries than in our own. We have 
gained much from the riper experience of other 
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lands, and it seems clear that the schools of 
architecture have demonstrated their value 
here as elsewhere. It may safely be said that 
those who have given most thought to the eub- 
ject would only in most exceptional circum- 
stances advise a student living within reach 
of one or other of the “‘ recognised '’ schools to 
enter the profession in any other way. 

The case of the students living in areas 
remote from the schools must, however, be 
considered carefully. Those who can afford to 
go up to a large centre and pay for board and 
lodgings in addition to tuition fees will surely 
be well advised to do so. There will be, how- 
ever, many who are debarred by financial or 
other reasons from adopting this course, and 
the problem before them is no easy one. It 
may be that in other professions this problem 
is ignored, but it would be unwise for us to 
adopt that attitude. 

Such students will doubtless enter the pro- 
fession as architect's pupils and will probably 
take correspondence courses, attend evening 
classes, or perhaps, in some cases, part-time 
day classes in institutions which have not yet 
obtained the recognition of the Royal Institute, 
and in some way the welfare of such students 
should be carefully safeguarded. Steps should 
be taken to ensure that they do not enter the 
profession until they have reached a reasonable 
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standard of general education, and they inust 
then be encouraged to take advantage of the 
best education in architectural matters avai). 
able in the area. While these educationa) 
opportunities may not reach the standard re. 
quired for Institute ‘‘ recognition,’ it will be 
to the advantage of the profession to have 
them working in the right direction. The 
Royal Institute, with the help of its Board of 
Architectural Education, its Allied Socicties 
and the existing recognised schools, can do 
useful work here, the heads of the latter 
possibly acting in an advisory capacity. 

A more important point, perhaps, is this: 
students who for any reason have been denied 
the opportunities given by the schools would 
surely be well advised, if they can possibly 
arrange to do so, to put in a year or more 
at a school after serving their articles and 
(possibly) after having passed the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination. For this purpose 
there is very clearly a real need for a generous 
scholarship scheme working under the guidance 
of the Royal Institute. Such a scheme would 
be of inestimable value to students living in 
districts remote from the schools, and should 
receive the strong support not only of the 
Allied Societies directly affected, but also of 
the local education authorities and the Board 
of Education. 





; 























Coleshill Church, Birmingham. Mr. W. H. Bivraxe, Architect. 


[This memorial screen is 10 ft. 9 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. in size, executed in oak, and was recently erected by Messrs. Geo. M. Hammer & Co., 


Ltd., of Bermondsey. } 
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LEGAL SECTION 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES 


Options in Leases. 


As we have recently shown, in commenting 
upon several decisions which have been given 
in the Courts, great care should be exer- 
cised in inserting options in leases either to 
purchase or to continue the lease, if litigation 
is to be avoided. The latest case is Stewart v. 
Massett (Weekly Notes, October 25). By a 
lease dated June 12, 1912, made between 
Fanny Maria Winter, therein called the lessor 
(which expression included the person for the 
time being entitled to the reversion of the 
demised hereditaments), and the defendant, 
certain premises and a shop were leased for 
a term of twenty-one years from Lady Day, 
1910, but terminable at the end of the first 
seven or fourteen years by either party giving 
to the other six months’ notice in writing, the 
rent being £66 for the first seven years, £70 
during the next seven years, and £75 to the 
end of the term. But later in the lease it was 
provided that if the lessee should be desirous 
of having a further lease for a term of seven 
years, and of such his desire should give the 
lessor six calendar months’ notice in writing 
before the expiration of the term of twenty-one 
years, then (provided that the lessee should 
have duly performed and observed the 
covenants in the lease) the lessor would grant 
to the lessee a further term of seven years, 
the lease to be in the same form with euch 
modifications as the lessor’s solicitor might 
approve, at a rent of £80. The freehold re- 
version had become vested in the plaintiff. 

It will be seen the term of seven years ex- 
pired Lady Day, 1917, the further term of 
fourteen years would expire Lady Day, 1924, 
and the twenty-one years would expire Lady 
Day, 1931. . 

On August 20, 1923, the defendant informed 
the plaintiff that he desired to exercise the 
option and have a further lease of seven years 
at a rent of £80. In reply, the plaintiff in- 
formed the defendant that he declined to grant 
a further lease, and enclosed a formal notice, 
dated August 25, that, pursuant to the pro- 
visions contained in the lease, he was desirous 
of determining the tenancy thereby created, 
and gave notice that the tenancy would cease 
on March 25, 1924. That would be at the end 
of a term of fourteen years. An originating 
summons was then taken out by the plaintiff, 
under Order 54a, for a declaration that upon 
the true construction of the lease the tenancy 
thereby created was duly determined on 
March 25, 1924, notwithstanding the previous 
notice of the defendant purporting to exercise 
the option. The Court said that the construc- 
tion of the two clauses in the lease was by 
no means easy to interpret, but held that the 
ultimate clause which conferred the option was 
subject to the penultimate clause which con- 
ferred the power to determine the lease. It 
would not be reasonable to construe the lease 
as entitling the lessee to a reversionary lease 
at the end of the term in 1931 in circumstances 
where the lessor had determined the lease in 
1924, nor to construe the option as preventing 
the lessor from determining the lease as pro- 
vided at the end of seven or fourteen years; 
therefore the plaintiff was right in claiming 
that the lease was duly determined. It thus 
appears that at any rate the option could not 
be exercised before the second period of 
fourteen years had at least commenced, but 
whether it must be exercised exactly six months 
before the expiration of the lease or could be 
given at any time when the last period was 
entered upon was not decided, as this question 
did not arise. 


Clerks of the Peace. 


A decision of considerable importance to 
Clerks of the Peace has now been decided by the 
Court of Appeal in Thornely v. Lord Leconfield 


anc Others, reported in the Court below in 
Weekly Notes, October 25, and on appeal, The 
Times, November 21. 

The plaintiff was bringing this action against 
the defendants, the Standing Joint Committee 
of the administrative county of West Sussex, for 
a declaration that his tenure of the offices of 
Clerk of the Peace and Clerk of the County 
Council was a freehold tenure and that a notice 
in writing given to him by the defendants to 
determine his tenure of those offices was ineffec- 
tive. The plaintiff had been appointed to the 
above offices in 1913 by the Standing Joint 
Committee on the terms of a resolution, which 
had been communicated to him beforehand, 
which stated that the appointment was subject 
to certain conditions one of which was that six 
months’ notice should be given by either party 
to determine the appointment. 

The case really turned upon the interpretation 
to be placed upon certain sections of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. Section 83 provides, 
“ Subject to the provisions of this Act for the 
protection of Clerks of the Peace holding office 
at the passing of this Act the following provisions 
shall have effect : (1) The Clerk of the Peace of 
a county besides acting as Clerk of the Peace of 
that county shall also (subject to the provisions 
of this Act as respects particular counties), be 
the Clerk of the County Councjl and in that 
capacity is referred to in this Act as the Clerk 
of the County Council. (2) He shall be from 
time to time appointed by the standing Jojnt 
Committee of the County Council and may be 
removed by that Joint Committee.” Section 
118 subsection (1) provides, “ A person holding 
office at the appointed day as Clerk of the Peace 
of a county besides continuing to be such Clerk 
of the Peace shall, subject to the provisions 
respecting certain counties in the Act mentioned, 
become the Clerk of the County Council and if 
appointed before the passing of this Act shall 
notwithstanding anything in this Act hold his 
offices by the same tenure . . . as heretofore.” 

The Court below had held that the Act of 1888, 
except as to appointments existing at the time 
the Act came into force, had repealed former 
Acts which made the office of Clerk of the Peace 
@ freehold office subject to good behaviour and 
that now there was nothing to prevent the 
appointment being made upon terms which 
provided for the termination of the office as 
was done in this case. The Court of Appeal has 
now reversed this decision and it is unnecessary 
here to detail the reasoning of the Court as the 
effect of the judgment may be summarised 
briefly as follows: The Act of 1888 did not 
create a new office: Clerks of the Peace retain 
their office as such, distinct but new duties are 
added as Clerks to the County Council, the 
office remains, therefore, as heretofore an office 
for life subject to good behaviour. 


Managing Directors on Municipal Councils. 


The decision of the late Mr. Justice Bail- 
hache in the case Lapish v. Braithwaite 
created a great deal of agitation in those per- 
sons who had been elected to serve on muni- 
cipal councils but were managing directors of 
companies with which the councils might have 
dealings, but it has now been reversed on 
appeal by the Court of Appeal. 


The action was brought under section 41 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, to 
recover penalties from the defendant for acting 
as an alderman whilst he was disqualified from 
being a councillor by virtue of section 12, he 
being a shareholder in, and managing director 
of, a company which had a substantial contract 
with the Corporation of Leeds. It may he 
said at once that Lord Justice Bankes, in the 
Court of Appeal, in giving his judgment, said 
the only evidence in reference to the defendant's 
having taken any active part in making the 


contract was that he was one of two directors 
who signed the document as witnesses to the 
affixing of the company’s seal. 

The case turned upon section 12 of the Act, 
subsection (1) (c), “‘ A person shall be dis- 
qualified for being elected and for being a 
councillor if and while he (c) has directly or 
indirectly by himself or his partner any share 
or interest in any contract or employment 
with, by, or on behalf of the Council.’’ But 
in subsection (2) it is provided: ‘ But a 
person shall not be so disqualified or be deemed 
to have any share or interest in euch a contract 
or employment by reason only of his having 
any share or interest in (a) any lease, sale, 
or purchase of land or any agreement for the 
same; (b) any agreement for the loan of 
money or any security for the payment of 
money only; (c) any newspaper in which any 
advertisement relating to the affairs of the 
borough or council is inserted; (d) any com- 
pany which contracts with the council for 
lighting or supplying with water or insuring 
against fire any part of the borough; or (e) 
any railway company, or any company incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament or Royal Charter 
or under the Companies Act, 1862.'’ The 
majority of the Court of Appeal held that a 
managing director has not ‘‘a share or 
interest '’ in a contract within the meaning of 
subsection (1) (c), and that the judgment 
given for the plaintiff for penalties must te 
set aside. 

One or two general observations may be 
made on this decision. In the first place, it 
is to be noted that the Court of Appeal was 
careful to say on what facts the decision was 
based, that is to say, it must be taken as 
applying only to the case of a person who is 
an alderman or councillor who is also a share- 
holder in and the managing director at a fixed 
salary of a very substantial company having 
@ contract with the council, there being uo 
evidence that the person as managing director 
took any active part in the negotiation, pre- 
paration, or supervision of the performance of 
the contract beyond that which a managing 
director might be presumed to take in the 
ordinary discharge of his duties, and no charge 
whatever of misconduct or bad faith as against 
the person as alderman or councillor. 

Lord Justice Atkin delivered a etrongly dis- 
senting judgment, holding that a managing 
director has a very substantial interest in the 
contracts of his company, and that a statutory 
provision so important to the purity of local 
administration should be strictly enforced. 

We may have to refer to this decision when 
it is reported in the Law Reports. At present 
it is reported in the Times, October 24. It is 
to be observed that the decision of the majority 
of the Court turned upon the disqualifying 
portion of the section, subsection (1) (c), as, 
if the defendant did not come within that, it 
was unnecessary to consider the exceptions ; 
but apparently this company was a company 
under the Companies Act, 1862, and therefore, 
qua shareholder, the defendant would he 
within the exception in subsection (2) (e), 
and the reasoning of the Court appears to have 
been that if the substantial interest as a share- 
holder is excepted and does not disqualify, it 
would be unreasonable to hold that disqualifi- 
cation was intended for a léss real and sub- 
stantial interest as managing director. Lord 
Justice Atkin pointed out that a managing 
director might have a direct interest, as he 
might receive increased remuneration on a per- 
centage of profits. In the judgment of Lord 
Justice Bankes it is particularly stated that 
the managing director to be within the de- 
cision must have a fixed salary, but we do 
not know whether this would meet the question 
of percentage remuneration mentioned by Lord 
Justice Atkin. 

One thing seems clear, that this decision 
will make it more difficult to prove cases where 
there has been some undue interest in obtain- 
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ing a contract by persons who are acting in 
the dual capacity of councillors and a 
directors of companies, for this is proved by 
the very careful reservations made by the 
majority of the Court of Appeal on the facts 
to which the decision delivered is to apply. 
All those reservations are matters of fact very 
difficult of proof, whereas the simple fact that 
a managing director contracting with a muni- 
cipality is disqualified from acting as a coun- 
cillor is one which almost proves itself. There 
are two sides to every question, and the argu- 
ment seems to have been that if the Legis- 
lature was to be taken to have intended 
to exclude such persons, some of the most 
capable men in every municipality would be 
prevented from giving their services. We 
leave it to our readers to consider which view 
they themselves would adopt. 


———_ - © ~~ @ — 
REPRESENTATIONS 
MADE ON SALE OF 
HOUSE WARRANTY 


A case reported in The Times, November 8, 
Lawrence v. Hull, is of interest to those pur- 
chasing houses. The action appears to have 
taken the form of damages for breach of contract 
on the sale of a house in the following circum- 
stances. The plaintiff had seen an illustrated 
description of the property by well-known house 
agents in which it was described as “ in first-rate 
order throughout,” and he had gone down to see 
the property. The defendant was an old man 
of 86 years, and the plaintiff did not see him, 
but was interviewed by his wife, and in his 
evidence the plaintiff said she had assured him 
that the house was in such good order that one 
could not spend half-a-crown upon it. Two or 
three days later the plaintiff again saw the 
defendant's wife and she again repeated that the 
place was in perfect order. The plaintiff, how- 
ever, decided at that time not to purchase, for 
reasons connected with the neighbourhood. 
About a month later the property was put up 
for sale by auction by the agents, but the reserve 
price was not reached and it was withdrawn, 
About three weeks later the house was again 
advertised by the agents and described as “a 
desirable freehold residence in perfect order,” 
and the plaintiff again got into touch with the 
defendant, and on April 19, 1922, signed an 
agreement to purchase at £10,000, which was 
£7,000 below the reserve at the auction. This 
agreement was in a form prepared for the 
auction and contained a statement that the 
residence “is in good order wor having 
always been}well maintained.” This form con- 
tained the conditions of sale, which, amongst 
other conditions, provided “the property is 
believed and shall be taken to be correctly 
described in all respects . . . and if any error, 
mis-statement, or omission in the particulars 
be discovered the same shall not annul the sale 
nor shall any compensation be allowed in respect 
thereof.” 

The plaintiff went into possession May 26, and 
he then found that owing to dry rot and other 
matters repairs were required and he had to 
expend £257 16s. 9d. on these repairs, which sum 
he was seeking to recover from the defendant. 
There was no allegation that the defendant, who 
had spent much money on the property and had 
lived in it for 40 years, did not honestly believe 
that it was in good order. The plaintiff, how- 
ever, apparently relied (1) upon the statement 
made by the defendant’s wife on his behalf, and 
(2) more particularly on the statement in the 
agent’s advertisement. 

As to the verbal representations made by Mrs. 
Hull, the Court‘held that there was a distinction 
between a mere innocent misrepresentation and 
a warranty; the former might justify the pur- 
chaser in declining to go on with the contract, 
but if he did go on with it he had no remedy ; to 
have a remedy there must be a warranty, a con- 
tractual part of the bargsin, and there was no 
ground for holding that any such contractual ob- 
ligation had been offered in the statements relied 
upon, but even were that the case the plaintiff 
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had at that time decided not to go on with the 
purchase. Then, as to the statements in the 
agent’s advertisements, the Court held that 
these did not constitute a warranty. Such 
statements are intended to induce persons to go 
and look at a house only. On this point it may, 
however, be well to note that the Court indicated 
that it was possible that such statements made 
by a vendor’s agents might in equity prevent 
the vendor from enforcing specific performance, 
but this was not the case here, where the pur- 
chaser was relying upon the statements as a 
warranty. There is sometimes serious cause 
for complaint in the highly coloured statements 
made by house agents and we have ventured to 
point out on former occasions that even to send 
a person to inspect a house on a statement that 
cannot be supported in fact is bad for business, 
as on inspection the inaccuracy is usually easily 
discoverable, and the would-be purchaser is 
discouraged from relying on the agent’s state- 
ments, but in this case seeing the amount of the 
purchase money and the sum claimed when all 
repairs were executed by the purchaser, about 
2} per cent. on the purchase money, even the 
expression “ perfect order ” does not appear very 
imaginative, although the expression “ good 
order” used in the form for auction might be 
safer. 

It is not easy to say what will constitute a 
warranty, but in the case Heilbut, Symons 
& Co. v. Buckleton (1913, A.C. 30), in the 
House of Lords, Lord Moulton, with the con- 
currence of Lord Haldane, then Lord Chancellor, 
laid down that the question whether an affirma- 
tion made by the vendor at the time of sale 
constitutes a warranty depends upon the inten- 
tion of the parties to be deduced from the whole 
of the evidence, and the circumstance that the 
vendor assumes to assert a fact of which the 
purchaser is ignorant though valuable as 
evidence of intention is not conclusive of the 
question. 

ae 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT: 
CLEANSING CESSPOOLS 


A POINT has now been decided in the case, 
Whitbread & Co., Ltd., v. Staines Rural District 
Council (Weekly Notes, November 15), which 
was left open in the case, Leck v. Epsom Rural 
District Council (1922, 1 K.B. 383; see The 
Builder, August 18, 1922). 

In 1903, the defendant Council had volun- 
tarily undertaken the cleansing of cesspools 
in part of the Staines district known as the parish 
of Ashford, and the plaintiffs were the owners of 
six houses in that parish. Until the year 1910, 
these six houses were drained into separate cess- 
pools, but in that year the Council had requested 
the plaintiffs to drain into one large cesspool, 
and this had been constructed under the super- 
vision of one of the defendant’s sanitary in- 
spectors. In 1917, during the war, the defen- 
dants had passed a resolution to the effect that, 
owing to the shortage of labour, plant and 
materials, all former resolutions with regard to 
cleansing cesspools throughout the district be 
rescinded, and that the surveyor be empowered 
to arrange with individual householders for the 
use of the Council’s engines, materials and 
apparatus for this purpose, provided that no 
part of the cost should fall on the rates. The 
above resolution was advertised in a local 
newspaper, and householders were thereby 
informed that they should apply to the sur- 
veyor for information as to the facilities which 
could be granted by the defendants during the 
war and until the re-establishment of normal 
conditions. 

In January, 1919, the plaintiffs had made 
a request to the defendants to cleanse the cess- 
pool in question at their (the plaintiffs’) cost, 
and such notices appear from the report to have 
been given until June, 1923; but on March 28, 
1923, the defendants had served on the agent 
of the plaintiffs a notice alleging that a nuisance 
existed on the premises, arising from the cesspools 
and drains being foul and in such a state as to 
be a nuisance and injurious to health, and they 
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required the plaintiffs to provide other ad. 
ditional and sufficient covered cesspool accom- 
modation for sewage matter on the premises. 
The plaintiffs alleged that the nuisance com- 
plained of was due to the failure of the defen- 
dants to cleanse the cesspools at such times and 
at such intervals as might be reasonably neces- 
sary, and that their agents had by letters dated 
April 16 and 23 required the defendants to 
cleanse the cesspool at such times and intervals ; 
but the defendants, by letters dated April 20 
and 24, denied that there was any obligation 
upon them to so cleanse the cesspool, and 
refused to do so. The plaintiffs, in this action, 
claimed a declaration that the defendants were 
bound at their own cost to cleanse the cesspool 
at such times and intervals as might be reason- 
ably necessary. The case is only yet reported as 
a headnote, and it is not quite clear whether the 
cesspool had been cleansed at the plaintiffs 
cost at all; the report states, “ On January 6, 
1919, the plaintiffs, by their surveyor, made 
a request in writing to the defendants to cleanse 
the cesspool at the plaintiffs’ cost, and this was 
done until June, 1923,” but then the report goes 
on to state the complaint of the defendants 
as to nuisance was made on March 28, 1923. 
This point does not seem material to the decision, 
but we mention it as we cannot state the facts 
quite certainly. 

We now come to the judgment, and the Court 
said the case raised a short but important point 
under sections 42, 43 and 44 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, which was, whether the 
defendant Council, having in 1903 undertaken 
the task of cleansing the cesspools, could in 
1917 absolve themselves by resolution from the 
duty of cleansing the cesspools further. 

Section 42 provides that every local authority 
may, and when required by order of the Local 
Government Board shall, themselves undertake 
or contract for the cleansing of . . . cesspools. 
The Court held that the word “ undertake ” 
in this section does not refer to any undertaking 
or promise made by a local authority to any 
other body of persons to do any work, but that 
it merely refers to the performance of that work, 
and except where an order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is in question, the section is merely 
an enabling section. 

Then the Court held that section 43, which 
imposes penalties upon local authorities who 
have undertaken or contracted to cleanse cess- 
pools, who fail without reasonable cause or 
excuse to perform the operation after notice in 
writing from the occupier of any house, does not 
impose the obligation for ever and does not pro- 
vide it cannot be got rid of, and under section 44 
it appeared it had to be ascertained whether at 
the time of the failure to do the work the local 
authority was still undertaking to perform it. 
Thus the action failed, as from the above 
construction of the three sections the Court held 
there was nothing to prevent a local authority 
which had once undertaken these duties from 
subsequently relieving themselves of the obli- 
gation, and the Court also held that the view 
thus expressed was in accordance with the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Justice Avory in 
Leck v. Epsom Rural District Council. 


The point now decided was not, however, 
directly decided by the Court in that case. 
There the Urban District Council had for a 
certain period always emptied cesspools at 
request, but they had subsequently passed a 
resolution that in future they would only be 
emptied free of cost at certain stated periods. 
The householder in that case had asked to have 
his cesspool emptied between the specified period, 
and on the Council’s surveyor having replied 
that it could only be done at the householder’s 
cost, the householder had laid a complaint 
before the justices under section 43. The Court, 
on appeal from the justices, who had dismissed 
the complaint, held on the facts of the case that 
there had been a reasonable fulfilment of the 
duty imposed by the statute and that there 
was “reasonable excuse” for not complying 
with the householder’s requirement, but the 
court in that case did not decide whether the 
Council had “undertaken” the duty under 
section 42. 
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THE TOWN - PLANNING 


Mr. W. T. Lancasnire (President) took 
the chair at the opening meeting of the session 
of the Institute held recently at 92, Victoria- 
street. 

At the commencement of the proceedings a 
vote of congratulation was ordered to be sent 
to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, hon. vice-presi- 
dent, on his acceptance of the office of Minister 
of Health. 

Presidential Address. 

The President delivered his presidential 
address, in the course of which he said he 
had attended many meetings of the Institute, 
and was able to realise the wonderful educa- 
tional influence it had provided for those en- 
gaged in a calling which had to face new 
problems—not that planning of cities and 
towns was without its history, but the science 
had been allowed to sleep and the modern 
movement had certainly to approach the sub- 
ject from a different viewpoint and by methods 
which were unknown to those who practised 
the art in bygone times. The autocrat, or 
perhaps large estate owner of earlier days, was 
in a much better position to secure a result 
satisfactory from all points of view, according 
to the then existing views upon the subject, 
than were the modern local authority and 
their advisers of to-day, but times and con- 
ditions had definitely changed, and they must 
make the most of their schemes under present- 
day circumstances. 

No good purpose would be served by exciting 
controversy as to which of the professions 
were the more important in the Institute, but 
they would all agree that they could and did 
learn much from each other. Rather than 
speculate as to the relative importance of 
each constituent profession, it was much 
more pleasant and helpful to look upon the 
cause which united them in one great common 
interest and was an incentive to strive for the 
welfare of the Institute, and through it for 
the good of the country. The compleat town- 
planner—for want of a better designation— 
could hardly from his own training in one 
of the separate professions know all he should 
know upon this important subject. It was 
true that many of them, though differently 
trained, carried schemes through under the 
Town-Planning Acts of 1909 and 1919, but 
obviously there were cases where members of 
more than oné profession should be engaged, 
and this would probably be still more evident 
when they were endowed with powers for re- 
construction of central areas on a larger scale. 
The opportunity was not given to many of 
them to create a scheme which called for the 
knowledge and skill of all the constituent pro- 
fessions which made up the Institute, but 
there were a few who had had the opportunity 
of doing so, and it must be a source of great 
satisfaction to those who had been so for- 
tunately placed. 

Most of them had to be content to do their 
bit by working under the 1909 and 1919 Acts, 
to see that full advantage was taken of the 
powers conferred by these Acts in guiding the 
development of the town or district they acted 
for, though this, if properly done, gave great 
Scope for thought and energy; especially if 
they did as they ought and took a com- 
prehensive view of the town or district as a 
whole. They were not yet enabled by Parlia- 
ment, as he believed most of them thought 
they ought to be, to plan on sufficiently ade- 
quate lines for the rebuilding or relaying out 
of their built-up areas, but this did not pre- 
vent them from studying the problem and 
acting to a certain extent as if the power 
already existed. It was much to be deplored 
that the vision of those who had preceded 
them should have been narrowed down to the 
de ree which permitted the development of 
the ‘tr industrial towns in the manner in which 
they grew during last century, and the work 
and expense of remedying this state of affairs 
would take many decades before they would 

e able to say, “ It is enough *’; and it was 
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certain that no reconstruction could ever quite 
take the place of a well-planned original build- 
ing or laying out of a city. The physical, 
financial and other difficulties to be encoun- 
tered were so great and numerous. Some of 
the local authorities still appeared to be un- 
willing or unready to start their schemes, 
which had to be ready, at any rate in a pre- 
liminary form, by the year 1929. It was re- 
grettable that this should be so; the advice 
one would give them was to make a beginning 
as soon as possible, the more time for studying 
the problem the better. They ought not to 
allow themselves to be hurried in such a 
matter; a scheme should be considered in all 
its bearings, and, if time was available, it 
ought to be thought out more than once in 
order to do it justice. It was not right that 
a problem affecting the welfare, the business, 
and in many ways the health and happiness 
of a community, should be approached with 
anything but a high regard for the importance 
of the subject, or in any light and airy way 
which might result in the production of a third- 
rate scheme. Under their present social sys- 
tem, and very likely it would be much the 
same under any modification likely to be 
brought about, they were subject to waves of 
full employment followed by periods of unem- 
ployment for many. Probably no human 
wisdom would guide the steps of the dwellers 
in this sphere so that all would always be 
arranged for the best, and they might still 
experience further world disturbance, to be 
followed by periods of bad trade; even in 
times without war they knew there were ups 
and downs in trade to deal with. Fortunately 
the Act of 1909 had caused many of them, 
at any rate in large centres, to put on their 
thinking caps; and when, after the war and 
the hectic period of trade immediately follow- 
ing, they experienced the unexpectedly rapid 
slump, they were in a position to take out 
of their plan rooms drawings showing plans 
and sections of miles of new roads, widenings 
and sewer extensions to meet future require- 
ments which were ready, without delay, and 
which found work for a very large number of 
the unemployed. 


In view of the possibility of further periods 
of bad trade and of having to find further 
work for the unemployed, there was one point 
which should be considered. There was a 
missing link between town-planning schemes 
under the 1909 Act and the Unemployment 
Relief Works Act of 1920. Most town- 
planning schemes would give local authorities 
power to make roads only after three months’ 
notice. In many cases they would not be able 
to wait long enough to give this notice to 
carry out the work under a town-planning 
scheme, and, therefore, they would have to 
work under the Unemployment Relief Works 
Act, which would mean that the Council might 
have to lose the money unless it proceeded 
under the powers of the Ministry of Transport 
and bought land on each side, and this not all 
Councils were prepared to do. Under the 
arrangements for work in Leeds for the un- 
employed they had had all sorts of agreements 
with land owners; some gave nothing, some 
gave land, and some agreed to terms on what 
may be called town-planning conditions. It 
was not fair to treat owners in this differing 
way, and it was hoped that powers would be 
taken to enable owners to be dealt with on 
consistent lines, so that they might have 
even-handed justice all round. It could pro- 
bably be done by allowing local authorities 
to carry out work under some modification 
of the Unemployment Relief Works Act on 
plans laid down in a town-planning scheme, 
giving the owner slightly better terms, per- 
haps, than if done under the town-planning 
scheme itself. 

It was with great satisfaction that they saw 
the growth of the creation of regional plan- 
ning committees. Any officer to a local autho- 
rity engaged upon planning his own area must 
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welcome the tendency in this direction, It 
was so easy to take too small a view in 
preparing a scheme, and it would not be at all 
surprising after a regional plan had been pre- 
pared if it be found that a local scheme had 
been put forward which conflicted with some 
larger interest. There was a further point in 
connection with thinking regionally. They 
were arranging new areas for electrical dis- 
tribution. It seemed certain that to control 
and distribute water supplies properly, with 
fair consideration to small as well as large 
communities, they would have to divide the 
country into regions for this purpose also. 
They were assembling many local authorities 
into regional planning committees for road- 
planning and other purposes. They certainly 
ought to have drainage boards or some system 
for general control of sewage disposal ¢o that 
the amenity reason for town-planning schemes 
should have its full weight. They had a 
Royal Commission sitting upon the subject of 
local government areas. Was all this move- 
ment proceeding in a haphazard way which 
would permit the lines or boundaries for one 
purpose to cut across those for others, and, 
if so, was this desirable? It was hoped that 
some one brain, if not of an individual then 
of a Government department, was bearing in 
mind all the possibilities of the movement. 

As soon ag the housing shortage was 
diminished the question of dealing with slum 
areas would no doubt receive more attention, 
since all parties were agreed as to the neces- 
sity for action in a matter which injuriously 
affected so considerable a proportion of their 
urban population and assisted in keeping them 
in the category of C3. This reconstruction 
would involve in many towns large areas of 
the older portions, and since the number of 
houses per acre in them was very large, it 
would be impossible to rehouse the pee dis- 
turbed on anything like the original areas, so 
that there must be a large exodus on to sites 
at present unbuilt upon. To deal with this 
question called for the consideration and re- 
planning of larger areas than those likely to 
come under the ban of unhealthy area 
schemes, and brought prominently _ before 
their minds the fact that they were still with- 
out powers for town planning in already built- 
on areas. In dealing with large schemes in 
Leeds for street widenings one came across 
difficulties involving considerable cost in re- 
doing work which was not very many years 
old, because those who dealt with the widen- 
ing and improvement schemes of the past had 
no general plan for the reconstruction of the 
central area to guide them in the matter. It 
was, moreover, in evidence from various cen- 
tres that streets had been widened on more 
than one occasion, no doubt largely due to the 
fact that if improvements were carried out in 
a piecemeal fashion a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive view could not be taken. Engineers to 
local authorities often had brought to their 
minds the feeble position their authorities 
were in by their inability to proceed with 
street improvements without obtaining Parlia- 
mentary powers, which process involved delay 
and no doubt in some cases extra cost. by 
reason of the granting of leases when such 
proposals were under consideration. Surely 
large authorities, say, of the standing of 
county boroughs, might be entrusted with the 
requisite powers without taking up the time 
of Parliament in this way. 

The question of housing and the present day 
conditions and influences were bringing about 
a great change. The production of houses 
for the working classes through the old chan- 
nel of private enterprise appeared to have 
dropped down to a minimum, and it was quite 
possible that it might never again be able 
to fully re-assert itself. 

Housing must go on and municipalities 
would have to face the difficulties and build 
the hundreds of thousands of houses for which 
the country was calling out. This would, no 
doubt, result in somewhat better site plan- 
ning, but where would it be done? 

Synchronously with the movement or trend 
of opinion casting upon local authorities the 
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obligation to build working-class houses them- 
selves appeared the cry that no extensions of 
towns were to take place except with the con- 
sent of the inhabitants of the outside areas 
affected. These two waves of opinion would 
materially affect the location of the new 
houses, in many cases they would be located 
on inferior sites, as it was extremely unlikely 
that local authorities would plant their new 
estates with all their inhabitants and rateable 
value outside their own areas as long as there 
was land within upon which they could build, 
though in many cases they ought not 60 to 
do. These questions all affected the planning 
of their cities and towns, and it seemed that 
they should look for someone to take a wide 
view of the situation who would put on one 
side all the cries raised by interested parties 
and map out a policy which considered only 
the welfare of the people. Too much might 
be made of the cry of autonomy, and there 
were many large industrial areas and dis- 
tricts in the kingdom which should no longer 
be hampered by haphazard boundary lines, 
defined ages ago, which had no bearing upon 
present day considerations. Having referred 
to the fact that Leeds had created a satellite 
euburb at Middleton in the area taken into 
the city in 1919, the President said if towns 
were not simply to add area after area of 
built-up lands round the older parts, it must 
be made possible for the larger communities 
to have their boundaries enlarged, so that 
some unbuilt upon spaces might be left open, 
and it should be realised that with the pro- 
gress in rapid transit, the larger centre could 
now efficiently control a much larger area 
than would have been the case a quarter of 
a century ago, that it had the will and the 
means to locate its population on well spread 
out plans if it was not hampered by limita- 
tions which to-day were not reasonable or 
justifiable. If it were held that the ex- 
tension of boroughs, etc., and the reduction 
in the number of small authorities was gener- 
ally undesirable, it should be possible by some 
development of regional administration to 
have larger matters dealt with by those best 
able to think on broad lines, leaving matters 
of less magnitude to the representatives of the 
smaller bodies. Two points would thus be 
secured. The unreadiness of the larger autho- 
rities to spend their money outside the limits 
of their present boundaries would disappear, 
and the smaller units would still preserve their 
separate life as far as it might be considered 
advisable for them to do so; the number of 
public representatives would be increased 
rather than diminished. It might be asked, 
‘* What has this to do with town planning ? "’ 
The making of plans would, of course, pro- 
ceed without any such changes being brought 
about, but those who were in close contact 
with the subjecs knew how very desirable it 
was to have the question of local government 
areas settled and how great a bearing finan- 
cial questions had in the conception and exe- 
cution of town-planning schemes. 

In conclusion, the President referred to the 
recent visit of the Institute to Leeds and the 
interest which had been aroused. 

On the motion of Mr. H. T. Srizeor, 
seconded by Mr. Davinor, a vote of thanks 
was accorded Mr. Lancashire. 


—————~<>—e —____—_—_ 
British Industries Fair, Birmingham. 

Owing to the proposed re-opening of the 
British Empire Exhibition the Department of 
Overseas Trade has decided to suspend the 
London section of the British Industries Fair 
until 1926, as a temporary measure for 1925 only. 
Arrangements have consequently been made by 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce to 
organise sections in their Fair for industries 
which have hitherto exhibited, and would 
ordinarily exhibit, in London, provided adequate 
support is secured. The British Industries Fair 
at Birmingham will be held from February 16 
to 27, at Castle Bromwich Exhibition Buildings. 
Applications for space should be made at once 
to the General Manager, British Industries Fair 
(both sections), The Chamber of Commerce, 95, 
New-street, Birmingham. 
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Tue report of the West Middlesex Joint 
Town-planning Committee is the first re- 
gional report to be completed for a portion 
of the Greater London area, and it will, 
therefore, have a special interest for all in- 
terested in the future of London. The 
County Council of Middlesex have already 
done good work in the carrying out of the 
Brentford By-pass or Great West-road, as 
it has been named, and from the geographical 
situation of Middlesex it is one of the first 
necessities of the case that a good system of 
arterial roads should be provided. The 
Western-avenue from Shepherd's Bush to a 
point on the Oxford-road beyond Uxbridge 
has already been commenced at the London 
end, and a beginning has also been made 
with the new Chertsey-road from Chiswick 
across the Duke's Meadows. New river 
bridges will, however, be required both at 
Chiswick and Richmond, and it will inevit- 
ably be some few years before thie great 
improvement is completed in its entirety. A 
farther new arterial road is projected to by- 
pass Wembley, Harrow, and Watford. 

Middlesex has always taken a wide view, 
too, on the subject of open spaces, and for 
many years has made a definite grant to- 
wards the purchase of open spaces and parks 
by the various local authorities in the county. 
It is, therefore, particularly interesting to 
see that the Regional Committee recommend 
a wide extension of the policy of acquisition 
of open spaces for the public, and among the 
larger open spaces suggested for acquisition 
are Syon Park, Osterley Park, Cranford 
Park, Hanworth Park, and Hovendon Hill. 

Another excellent suggestion is for the re- 
servation of a strip of park land alongside 
each of the many tributary streams of the 
Thames which pass through Middlesex. The 
Brent valley, the Yedding brook, the river 
Crane, and the Wyrardisbury river are all 
suggested as suitable for preservation in this 
way, and an excellent example is thus set 
for the rest of the Greater London area. 

In addition to the broad arterial roads 
already provided for, a number of the quieter 
existing roads are suggested for conversion 
into parkways, planted with trees and with 
wide grass margins, thus linking up the 
larger open spaces throughout the county. The 
preliminary zoning is limited in broad lines 
to the laying down of areas suitable for shops 
and business premises, and also to suggesting 
the retention of the south-western portion of 
the county between Stanwell and West Dray- 
ton for its present purpose of market garden- 
ing and agricultural uses. 

An all-important point which is stressed in 
the report is the need for the laying down of 
building lines on all main routes, and it 
cannot be overlooked that this is one of the 
ways in which improved conditions can be 
obtained both for residences and traffic, with 
little or no expenditure of public money. 
The map published with the report shows the 
proposals in detail, and will be of great 
assistance to the local authorities in working 
ont the details in connection with their own 
town-planning proposals. 

The rapid growth of factories in Middlesex 
along both railway and canal frontages is 
distinctly ominous, and it is a matter for 
regret that practically the whole of the front- 
age to the Great Western Railway, and of 
the Grand Junction Canal should be allocated 
in the report to industrial purposes. To re- 
serve so large and continuous an area of land 
for industrial purposes is, in our opinion, 4 
mistake, and to condemn the next generation 
to approach London through some ten solid 
miles of factories is not a proposal which can 
be regarded with equanimity. It is to be 
hoped that this suggestion will be consider- 
ably modified before the next stage is 
reached, as it considerably mars an other- 
wise excellent report. 

* West Middlesex Joint Town-Planning Committee 
Final Report. 10s. 6d. E.S. W. Hart, Hon. Sec. 
Guildhall, Westminster. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
IN TOWN PLANNING 


In his seventh lecture on Town Plannin» 
at Birmingham University Mr. William 
Haywood, F.R.I.B.A., said the appearance of 
city buildings was much affected by the char. 
acter of the roads upon which they etood. 
The formal planning of the Place de la Car- 
riere and its adjuncts at Nancy, and the free 
curves of the High-street, Oxferd, were wel! 
known examples of formal and informal road 
planning which were favourable to architec- 
tural expression. The interminable straight 
streets of cities arranged in chessboard 
fashion, established one of many conditions 
unfavourable to the effective combination of 
roads and buildings. An infinite range of 
nuances in design was made possible by th 
right association of roads and buildings. The 
setting of the Paris Opera House, for in. 
stance, was not without some dramatic effect : 
yet they knew that its designer, Garnier, 
bitterly resented its insufficiency; and without 
doubt a setting of different proportion and 
shape would vastly improve its values. 

On the other hand the citizens of Ulm felt 
that the full effect of their beautiful Cathe- 
dral was obstructed by adjoining buildings, 
which, on removal, were found to be go neces- 
sary a foil to the scale and character of the 
church that they were at once replaced. All 
people were affected directly or indirectly by 
their environment, and since the quality of 
buildings was so large a part of environment 
in town life, it was worth while to note that 
this quality was determined chiefly by the 
predominant character of architectural patron- 
age, and less directly by the actual designers 
of buildings than was usually supposed. The 
magnificence of Ancient Rome was a reflex 
of the political force of its Dictators; the ad- 
venturous and soaring architecture of their 
old cathedrals was due to the religious fer- 
vour of the Middle Ages; the splendour of 
Renaissance architecture originated in the 
stately outlook of old aristocracies; and much 
of the present architectural force of Paris 
came from Napoleon III's appreciation of the 
great political significance of national archi- 
tecture. Out of such patronage as this fine 
building was almost inevitable. 

They lived in a democratic and commercial 
age, and the education of democracy to an 
appreciation of something more than mere 
existence, had been a necessary precedent to 
any demand for great architecture. But com- 
mercial and democratic America now asked 
for fine building, and was getting it; 
England, too, showed some signs of awaken- 
ing, and wherever people had come to an 
appreciation of fine living, an adequate archi- 
tectural expression in town structure would 
not be lacking. 

—— —__» ~~ — 


Incorporated Church Building Society. 


At a recent meeting of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society grants were made 
towards building new churches at :—Southsea, 
St. Matthew, £250; Hesketh, All Saints, £400; 
South Lancing, St. Michael and All Angels, £200 ; 
Sandiway, St. John-the-Evangelist, £100; 
Wembley Park, St. Augustine, £300; Llay, St. 
Martin, £400. Towards enlarging or repairing 
the churches at :—New Brompton, St. Luke, 
£150; Farnham Common, St. John-the-Evan- 
gelist, £100; Gaywood, St. Faith, £200; 
Hanslope, St. James, £125; Newcastle Emlyn, 
Holy Trinity, £150; Northfleet, St. Botolph, 
£150; Over, St. Chad, £120; Reddal Hill, St. 
Luke, £100; Watford, St. Michael and All 
Angels, £200; Worthen, All Saints, £130. 
From the Mission Buildings Fund, a grant was 
made towards Wigmore Church, Gillingham, 
£100. The following grants were also paid for 
works completed at :—Ilford, St. Andrew, £450 ; 
Swansea, St. Nicholas, £100 ; Walthamstow, St. 
John, £360; Wardington, St. Mary Magdalene, 
£100. The amount granted this year, nearly 
£9,000, is already much larger than the amount 
of grants made in 1923. The Society greatly 
needs more help, and is dependent upon volun- 


tary support. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING QUESTION 


Mr. J. E. Drowkr, C.B.E., lectured recently 
before the Surveyors’ Institution (South- 
Western Branch), Westminster, on this subject. 
In the course of his lecture Mr. Drower, after 
a brief survey of the housing question during 
the past few years, said housing had been a great 
subject of talk and argument, and the Govern- 
ment knew it. A Ministry of Reconstruction 
was formed long before the end of the war, and 
one of its important tasks was to deal with the 
housing question. It gathered information as 
tomaterials ; it took advice from philanthropists 
of both sexes; it enlisted the services of archi- 
tects, town planners, and surveyors. The 
results were embodied in various publications, 
interesting enough to reat, and full of plans of 
houses delightful to look at. No working man 
could afford to live in such houses, and what the 
burden on the country would have been had 
they been erected it was impossible to say. 
These plans, showing every modern convenience 
and labour-saving device that could be imagined, 
were adorned with artistic and picturesque 
elevations, and now reposed in the blue books 
in which they appeared, and where the curious 
might find them should they feel inclined to dis- 
inter them. The work was not all wasted; 
some valuable data were prepared as to mate- 
rials; some sound recommendations were made 
and had been adopted. 

Whatever they might do, however zealously 
the officials of the Ministry of Health might 
suppress any signs of extravagance in plans or 
specifications—and they did so with admirable 
firmness—housing could not pay. And in 
speaking of housing and housing schemes he 
meant housing for the working classes. Not- 
withstanding all increases of wages, rents were 
still too high; subsidies must be granted 
whether, as in the Addison scheme, by way of 
lump-sum payments, or, as in the Chamberlain 
and Wheatley schemes, by annual subventions 
to fill up the gap between what the worker could 
afford and what the houses cost. His own deep 
feeling was that the gap should be filled, but not 
by a subsidy of any kind except as a temporary 
expedient; as a permanency it was entirely 
unsound. There were two obvious methods of 
dealing with the gap ; one was to put the worker 
into a position to pay the rent, which meant one 
must increase his wages and make them certain, 
and the second was to work from the other end, 
and decrease the cost of the building to such 
a figure that the tenant could afford to pay a 
fair rent upon the capital expended. 

To discuss the former method would lead 
them a long way away from housing, and would 
be complicated by all sorts of controversial 
questions. Therefore let them turn to the 
s2xcond, and consider how the cost of building 
might be decreased. The speculating builder 
could not build houses for the working classes 
even with the State subsidy, but he could get 
very near it in many cases for suburban houses, 
although it would be a hopeless case in agricul- 
tural districts. The State subsidy for an urban 
dwelling was not the total subsidy ; it did not 
meet the deficit by some £12 a year at least as 
an average, taking all sorts of houses in all sorts 
of places; the rates were charged with that 
amount. A speculating builder got only the 
State subsidy and nothing from the rates; it 
was not a fair handicap. Could he make up 
the £12 plus a profit for himself, if he were 
allowed to employ his own methods? The 
lecturer thought he could do so very nearly. 
But very nearly was not enough ; he must do it 
entirely and earn a profit and a living beside:. 

The speculating builder was not dead; he 
was very much alive; but he had changed. 
He left the housing of the working classes alone 
because even he could not build them to pay. 
So he had turned to another style of house, to 
one which was too big for a subsidy and built 
for a class of society which could, or thought 
it could, afford to pay a fair price for the houses. 
For he did not build to let, he built to sell. 
He would not be plagued with rent collecting 
and estate management. He feared Rent 
Restriction Acts, actual or prospective, so he 


made his profit, cleared out and started afresh. 
That was good business for the builder, and 
large profits had often been made by it; but 
it was not always so good for the buyer. He 
was not speaking of isolated cases but of many 
in which this buying of houses had brought 
calamity. Tempting terms were offered by the 
builder, a small sum down, a little more on 
completion of purchase, and the rest by easy 
instalments. Despairing of being able to rent 
a suitable dwelling, many a young couple had 
accepted the terms and found that they had 
hung a millstone round their necks. 

Let them sum up the advantages and other- 
wise of the two systems of providing houses, 
by the speculating builder or by the local 
authority. The former was cheaper, the latter 
gave better building; the former was a more 
flexiblé method, it was ready to adopt at once 
any new idea which had proved itself to mean 
economy; the latter was more rigid and dis- 
inclined to move from the paths set down by 
plans, specifications, and contracts. So long 
as subsidies had to be paid by the State, and 
rates had to come to the aid of the housing 
schemes, so long would the State and the local 
authorities expect to have a measure of control. 
Was there no way by which the advantages of 
both systems could be combined? One felt 
that there ought to be a way, and that by careful 
study a method could be evolved. In the 
present system of contracts the builder had no 
incentive to suggest or to search for means by 
which savings could be effected; his employers 
would reap the benefit, not he. Looked at in 
this light the present system seemed all wrong, 
and to be a mere expedient to tide over a 
difficulty until normal conditions prevailed 
once more. And when would that happen ? 
When rent bore a more reasonable proportion 
to wages. They were on delicate ground there, 
for a discussion on wages would lead them into 
all sorts of controversies as to unemployment 
pay and old-age pensions, family allowances, 
and similar matters. They could not wait until 
all these things were put right; the homely 
proverb that ‘‘ Half a loaf is better than no 
bread” should be borne in mind; if they 
could not make the deficit quite good they 
might do it partially, and, by carefully guarding 
subsidies and reasonably restricting rents, they 
might enable the speculating builder once more 
to do good service to the community. 

The deficit to be made up in the case of 
houses in urban districts was bad enough; in 
rural districts it was much worse, and it was 
made worse by the fact that houses often cost 
more in certain country places than they did 
in towns. They would want a revolution in 
their methods of farming before agricultural 
labourers’ wages reached a parity with those 
of townsmen. 

The houses built now for the working classes 
had to be better in design and plan than those 
in pre-war days. The demand for better 
housing was insistent even during the war; 
it grew in force, it was even menacing, and 
something had to be done, although what had 
been done fell badly short of the hopes and 
schemes of philanthropists and was a contempt 
to the Utopian. Much remained to be done, 
and the harassed and overburdened rate- and 
taxpayer would not be free of his burden for 
many a long year. 

The speculating builder with his cheap 
methods and the great output of his labour was 
not yet at work in this housing. They must 
insist upon the importance of the question of 
output. Speaking about it to a great trade- 
union leader, the lecturer had for an answer, 
“Oh, I’ve heard that argument ad nauseam,” 
to which he replied, “‘ Well, an argument which 
makes the opponent sick need not necessarily 
be a bad argument.” They all remembered the 
formation of what was called a ‘“ Builders’ 
Guild.” This was a new thing with an old name, 
for it had no likeness whatever to the old trade 
guilds. This Builders’ Guild was an association 
of workmen whose real object was to increase 
wages and improve the condition of the workers, 
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a perfectly laudable object to attain,’ which the 
housing scheme offered a very convenient chance. 
Estimates were made and statements made 
which convinced many people that the guild 
could build much more cheaply than the 
ordinary contractor. After all, estimates were 
only estimates, and in this case they proved to 
be wrong. The guild failed because its estimates 
were founded upon a great rarity, the ideal man, 
a sort of moral Robot, who would work like an 
automaton from morn till eve, never stopping, 
never slacking in his even pace. But brick- 
layers were human, plasterers and carpenters 
were frail, discipline was not strict ; where there 
was that inhuman thing equality there was no 
real authority; and there was none here, the 
master’s eye was lacking; promises proved 
more fragile than even the proverbial pie-crust ; 
the guild failed. In Mr. Macdonald’s book on 
Socialism he wrote :— 

“ T must note in passing the recent experiment 
in building guilds, where workmen who have 
been especially attacked for slacking and dis- 
honest work, have organised themselves into self- 
governing groups, taken contracts for building 
houses, done better work than the private 
builder, in shorter time, at lower costs, and yet 
have paid higher wages and have given better 
conditions of employment. The secret is in 
enlisting the heart.” 

This is a very definite statement as of some- 
thing which had actually happened. But in a 
footnote the author said :— 

“ Unfortunately, owing largely to want of 
capital, these experiments have not fulfilled 
hopes.” 

No! Mr. Macdonald, the guild did not suffer 
from want of capital; it was not that. It 
suffered because it misunderstood human nature. 

Trade unionists would have them believe 
that the worker revolted at having to earn 
profits for the capitalist and works grudgingly, 
while, on the other hand, he would work cheer- 
fully for himself. It was easy to denounce this 
as narrow-minded and short-sighted; it would 
be better to devise something to let the workman 
feel and know that he had a real interest in the 
work he was doing, that man could not work 
for himself alone, but that good work well done 
benefited everybody. Nobody could pretend 
that the present relation of capital and labour 
was incapable of improvement. It must slowly 
change. Anatole France gave it four hundred 
years: one century of frightful tumult and 
destruction, another of reconstruction, and two 
of settling down, but not even then for a pcr- 
manency. He could not refrain from noting 
that he remarked, “ But the English will retain 
their king and the wigs of their judges.” 

In conclusion, the lecturer said they must 
leave the City of the Future to the dreamers of 
dreams. Thackeray said somewhere that he 
did not object to being carried forward, but 
preferred the back seat of the dog-cart so that 
he might see the landscape he was leaving 
behind. His mind turned to a little West 
Country town, with its cob-walled houses and 
cottages clustered round the great old church 
that for centuries had withstood the storms and 
the wind and the mishandling of men, and had 
looked mutely and serenely upon many events 
of their history and yet stood, sturdy and time- 
defying. The evening mists were rising from 
the meadows; one by one the lights started up 
in the windows and the smell of wood smoke 
told of supper cooking for the men who, clatter- 
ing and shuffling down the street, go each into 
his own home, slamming the door noisily behind 
him. The boys were playing buck-a-bee in the 
dusk, the last trains were creaking over the 
ae with the children shrilling ‘‘ Harvest 

ome.” 





Ceti 
i ad 


New Masonic Temple. 


The Provincial Grand Master of Durham 
Freemasons, Lord Ravensworth, D.L., P.G.W. 
(Eng.), recently visited South Shields and laid 
the foundation stone of a new Mascnic Temple 
and banqueting hall. The structure is being 
built from the designs of Messrs. J. H. Morton 
& Son, F.R.1.B.A., South Shields, by Messrs, 
Gustavus Bailey, Ltd. 
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ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


We are glad to give questions and answers but cannot 
accept responsibility for comtributed replies, especially on 
legal matters. 

May we appeal to our correspondents to submit their 
queries on paper of a size casily filed, and written as 
legibly as possible, or better still, in typescript?—Ep. 





Creosoting Pitch Pine. 

Sin,—To what effective extent can pitch 
pine in large scantlings be creosoted, and are 
you able to tell me of a practical case in the 
experience of its employment on hard woods 
as a submarine protective ? Some information 


would oblige. 
F.R.I.B.A. 


[When the harbour in Bullyheigh Bay, 
south-west of Ireland, near Tralee, co. Kerry, 
was constructed during the eighties at Fenit 
Island, Sir Benjamin Baker acted as consult- 
ing engineer. A stone wall extended about 
three quarters of a mile from the mainland 
shore to a small island which furnished its 
apex or outwork. In this harbouring gang- 
way an intermediate outlet for the purpose of 
scouring the harbour basin was contrived by 
the erection of a series of piles carrying on the 
harbour way level with the masonry right and 
left of this piled water easement. The original 
draft of the contract specified that these piles 
must be of ‘‘ creosoted meme! or creosoted pitch 
pine,’’ but in the final form of the contract the 
draughtsman verbally changed this provision to 
‘ creosoted memel or pitch pine.’’ ‘This altera 
tion in the wording caused considerable trouble. 
Some authorities contended that the meaning 
was identical, ‘‘ memel or pitch pine,’’ the 
adjective governing the use of either timber. 
Others urged that pitch pine could not be 
effectively creosoted, as it is too hard and close 
in texture and, like teak and greenheart, resists 
the injection of this preservative, as happens 
successfully with memel. 

By the time this discrepancy in the letter of 
the contract was discovered, the contractors 
had already fixed several of the harbour piles, 
all of which were of pitch pine uncreosoted. 
The Government settled the dispute by com- 
pelling the contractors to agree to finish the 
work with creosoted pitch pine and give a 
guarantee that, should the piles already in 
position prove at any time faulty or unfit to 
remain, the condemned piles would be removed 
and replaced by creosoted pitch pine ones, free 
of all charge. The piles that had been creosoted 
proved efficient, notwithstanding that the creo- 
sote had only penetrated into the pitch pine 
an eighth of an inch. This mere skin or coat- 
ing had, however, preserved the timbering 
from the attacks of the sea worms commonly 
known as the ‘‘ teredo navalis,’’ which before 
long had reduced the uncreosoted Fenit pitch 
pine piles to mere skeletons, aided no doubt 
by the Atlantic and millions of the submarine 
(the ‘* Limnuoria terebrans"’) in 
company with the wood-boring shrimps, 
‘** Chelura *’ (ever-busy). Bethell's process of 
creosoting coagulates the albumen of the wood, 
filling the pores with an oily liquid; and for 
marine work the inventor specified 10 lb per 
cu. ft. in memel as necessary. In pitch pine 
this could not be accomplished, but the Tralee 
piles demonstrated that far less would suffice 
when the creosote was well impregnated to 
form a skin about one-eighth of an inch 
throughout. The ‘ Teredo "’ worm grows to a 
considerable length, and has a shelly substance 
in its head shaped like an augur, so that by 
revolving its body it can bore into the wood, 
as it did into the uncreosoted pitch pine 
piles. The creosoting barred the way. 
Tiere are two varieties of these worms, 
one kind going in at right angles across the 
grain, and the other sort follows the way of 
the grain. Thus their united inroads disin- 
tegrate the balks precisely as this Irish harbour 
work demonstrated. 


wood-louse 


A Damp Party Wall. 


Srr,—As regular subscribers to your journal, 
we shall be grateful if someone can give us an 
opinion, so that we can advise our client, the 
owner of house “C.” We enclose plan of these 
four-story houses. Two rooms ground and first 
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The cost of this work would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of £35 to £40. “ Sotomon.” 





Concrete Garage. 
[Repty to W. Stevenson, NovEMBErR 7.) 


Smr,—Probably the best way out of this 
unfortunate state of affairs is to render the 
whole of walls and floor in asphalt and so make 
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and paper is spoiled through rain-water pipe on 
outside being cracked and pipe becoming 
sto ped, 

The wall is a party wall and the wet that pene- 
trated came from “C” and “B” roof. 
It ison “B's” ground. Should “B” keep 
the bottom of this pipe clear? The owner of 
“C” would have been quite satisfied if “ B” 
was willing to meet him in the cost of papering, 
but he has refused to do this and has since 
sold his house. Can “C” get any redress 
from either the old or new owner of “B”? 
The owner of “C” has put the rain-water pipe 
in order at his own cost, but the wall really 
needs re-pointing. Should “‘C” bear the cost 
of this ? 

The dotted line on plan shows the area and 
measurements of ground on the deeds owned 
by “C,” as the light iron fence now erected 
is two feet in his ground. Can he recover this 
strip, approximately two ft. wide? The house 
agent who sold “B’s” house has written 
“C” on behalf of the orginal owner of “ B,” 
saying he intends not to help him out over the 
cost of his repairs and re-papering. 

“ BUILDER.” 





Decoration of Walls. 

[Rerty to “Srupent,” NovemsBer 7.]} 

Srr,—Before plastering the walls, the dis- 
temper must be thoroughly removed and well 
brushed down, and the joints of the brickwork 
raked out as a key to the plastering. Keene’s 
cement on a backing of Portland gives a surface 
that can be at once decorated without fear of 
spoiling. The painted work must, however, 
follow the trowel, i.¢., the first coat of paint 
must be applied immediately the plaster has 
hardened sufficiently to stand the brush. 


be done for about £25, and the outlay would be 


well worth making. 
“Te,” 





Ventilation. 
{Rerry ro 8. T. C., Novemper 7.] 

Smr,—The old Tobin tube was an excellent 
invention, and has led to many developments. 
Rather a more modern way,and equally effective, 
would be to provide the radiators with baffle 
plates that will throw up the current of warm 
air in much the same way as the tube. This is 
the usual modern practice. “ Up-pRavGHT.” 





Zine Gutters. 
[Repty To E. H. Dashwoop, NovEMBER 14.} 
Srr,—The best treatment for the perforated 
zine gutters will be to well clean the surface, 
coat with bitumastic paint, and in bad cases 
a second coat when the first has dried. The 
work should be executed in dry weather, or 


protected from the rain until quite dry. 
“ CuRE.” 


Srr,—In my opinion, based on long experience, 
no stopping or painting will effectually stop 
perforations or defects in zinc gutters or valleys. 
I have a case in hand now. Renewal is the only 


satisfactory remedy. 
Henry LOVEGROVE. 





Brushes. 

Srr,—I should be glad if one of your readers 
would kindly advise me on the following regard- 
ing daywork accounts. I recently agreed to take 
some daywork with a percentage of 15 per cent. 
on net cost of time and material. At the time 
I overlooked the fact that the work was solely 
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decorations and that a considerable number of 
brushes of all kinds would be worn out in doing 
the work. Am I justified in charging in my 
account for such brushes as may be — ? 

“ EMO.”’ 





Girders. 
Sm,—Is a girder supporting a distributed 
load weakened more by cutting a 3 in. diameter 
hole at “A” or “B”? (See sketch.) 


; 


¢ 
- —— oe — 1 e 


In a recent job, it was held that as the shear 
at ““A” is zero, it would be better to cut the 
hole at “ A.” 











R. C. ARNOLD. 
[*,* Our correspondent is quite right.—Ep.] 


Foundations. 
{[Rerty TO Mr. Henry Lovecrove, NOVEMBER 
21.) 


Sir,—The foundations of a building are truly 
a most important thing. The use of good modern 
cement and, still more, of reinforced concrete, 
have to a great extent simplified the problem. 
Most sub-soils require a certain spread of con- 
crete to prevent overloading by a heavy super- 
structure. Concrete is generally adopted as the 
most suitable material with which to answer 
this purpose. It then remains to avoid over- 
loading the concrete itself. In the case of a 
comparatively weak mix of concrete, this must 
be done by a generous spread of brick footings, 
but there is little fear of this with good cement 
concrete, and in most cases it can be proved 
that brick footings are redundant in the vast 
majority of cases of modern buildings. Upon 
a properly designed reinforced concrete raft 
their use is an obvious absurdity, which is fully 
recognised by the L.C.C., who invariably accede 
to an application for relief in such cases. 

“* LONDONER.” 


Thatching. 
([RepLy To “ OLD-FASHIONED,” NovEMBER 21.} 


Zur,—Us don’t fix shuting to offices of 
datching, us stick ‘em out all of a foot and 
puts grouted pebble stones for water-table all 
round house and us tars plinth to catch splashes. 
Water off datch be’ant worth saving. 
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1 in. creosoted (under pressure) rough deals put 
together in the form of a “ V,” run with pitch in 
bottom and coated with tar inside o- sketch). 
We fix these to the walls on local made W.I. 
brackets, although wood ones can be made up. 
Outlets are formed of square boxing in the 
form of straight “swan necks” delivering 
into the ordinary R.W. heads and down-pipes. 
TrayLen & LENTON. 


Sir,—Rain-water spouting in a thatched 
building is best executed in “ V ” shaped water 
troughing carried on wooden brackets, from the 
face of the wall, and discharging into the head of 
a down pipe through a short piece of wood pipe 
inserted into the troughing vertically. The 
troughing should have the external leaf rather 
deeper than the internal, to catch the throw- 
off from the roof. ““ WESTERN.” 


Hollow Walls. 
[Repty to “ Cavrry,” NovEeMBER 14.] 

Srr,—In reply to the query by “ Cavity ” re 
hollow walls, I have experienced the same thing 
viz., damp patches appearing at fairly regular 
intervals in hollow walls built of brick. On 
removing the bricks behind the damp patches, 
it was discovered that a large number of the 
twisted metal wall ties were carrying mortar 
which had evidently deposited there during the 
building of the wall, thus forming a direct 
connection between the two thicknesses. This 
was,.of course, caused through not using a 
piece of wood which should have rested on the 
wall ties—as the work proceeded and continually 
lifted up clear of the wall cavity—so as to keep 
the space quite clear. 

W. W. Hircurs. 


Sir,—In my opinion your correspondent 
“ Cavity” is right in assuming that the damp 
travels across the wall ties. The reason 
undoubtedly is that the ties, where damp 
appears, have not been cleared of mortar 
droppings, and that the damp is conducted 
thereby to the inner thickness of the wall. 
I have seen similar cases from the same cause 


before. 
“RE 


[We have received a further reply from “ Pro 
bono publico,” which has been sent on to our 
correspondent. } 


Srr,—Some fifty or sixty cottages were built 
in exposed positions, all having 1lin. cavity 
walls of comparatively porous bricks, some 
covered outside with cement (rough cast), 
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If ’ee must have gutter, make un of two 
7in. x 1}in. elm boards tongued together, 
and gie’n lots of creosote, specially in joints, 
afore ee’s stuck up on wood brackets, and then 
tar un proper. Don’t ‘ee go for to use zine or 
galvanise for pipes, being as datch water’ll 
Trust ‘em out in no time. “ Devon.” 

Sir,—In answer to the inquiry of “ Old- 
fashioned,” we use and find quite satisfactory to 
the eye an eaves gutter made of two 6 in. by 


others with the brickwork left bare. In only one 
case was there any trouble with damp in the 
pe. ay cottages. This was traced to a batten 
carelessly left. in the cavity, and was cured. 
In nearly every case, the cottages with bare 
brickwork showed slightly damp patches on the 
inside of the south and west me 4, after the first 
winter. I am convinced that this was caused by 
the heavy charge of water in the outer skin, 
saturating the air in the cavity with moisture 
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which condensed on the inner wall, especially 
when, on sunny days, the outer wall was the 
warmer. The damp was more marked in un- 
heated rooms. Cavities were opened and found 
to be quite clear. After fine weather the more 
exposed fronts were treated with ‘“ Sterelmy,” 
or with boiled oil, to waterproof the outer 4} in. 
wall, and the trouble has not recurred. Efficient 
through ventilation of the cavity is of great 
importance, and also care in making the cavity 
clear and continuous around chimney breaks 
and openings, especially behind the countersills 
of windows. “ Devon.” 





Timber Markings. 
A reply to their inquiry for a list of timber 
markings has been sent to Messrs. G. Baines & 
Son. 





Stone Flags. 


Str,—I should be glad to know what is the 
best method of bedding stone flags, whether 
dry, or on a mortar bed. 

** GARDENER.” 


Aberdeen Granite. 


Srr,—Could any of your readers kindly give 
me any information as to the different varieties 
of Aberdeen granite ? “ ENGLISHMAN.” 


A Oe -  - 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
BUSINESS MAN 


Mr. H. G. Warkrns, F.R.1.B.A., lectured 
recently on this subject before the members of 
the Nottingham Rotary Club. In the course of 
his address the lecturer said the impulse of the 
great architectural periods of the past had been 
either religious—as in Ancient Greece and in the 
medjeval period—or Imperial power, as in 
Rome. This was a commercial and democratic 
age. The question was, could a modern demo- 
cratic country, such as their own, the dominating 
factor in which was commerce, produce architec- 
ture to compare with the great works of the past ? 
A very bad commencement was made during the 
Victorian period of rapid industrial development 
and they were paying a heavy penalty to-day for 
the errors of that period. Their cities grew up 
haphazard, became uncomely, dull, dreary, 
monotonous, smoky, and dirty; and a great 
work rested with them in altering these condi- 
tions. It could be done only gradually, but 
foresight and the long view were necessary, and, 
above all, the education of the general public 
and the business men that architecture, and due 
regard for the amenities of their cities, did 
matter. 

The lecturer said he was not pessimistic as 
to the outlook ; there had been in recent years, 
and was, a steady improvement in the architec- 
ture of their shops, warehouses, and industrial 
buildings. Architects were paying far more 
attention to the problem of designing shop 
premises which should, as far as possible, satisfy 
the principles of architecture, and yet give the 
retailer the reasonable amount of glass he 
demanded. The retailer was realising that an 
architectural building was an attraction to the 
public, and that the artistic display of his goods 
was becoming more and more necessary. 

The lecturer commented favourably on the 
erection of rows, which gave scope for design 
and adequate structure. He expressed the hope 
that the row tradition would be observed in the 
building to be erected on the Exchange site, and 
urged that the designs for the new building 
should be thrown open to competition to the 
architects of the country in order to obtain the 
best solution of the problem. 











New London Theatre. 


Messrs. Arthur Vigor & Co., Ltd., who are 
at present building the Plaza Cinema and the 
practically completed Capitol Theatre, have 
secured the building contracts for a new theatre, 
to be called the Carlton, which is to be erected 
on a site in the Haymarket. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


NEW METHODS OF HOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION REPORT 


Tue interim report of the Committee on 
New Methods of House Construction, of which 
Sir Ernest Moir is Chairman, was recently 
issued by the Ministry of Health. The Com- 
mittee say :— 

Lord Weir's house is essentially a timber- 
framed house faced externally with steel 
sheeting. There is, therefore, nothing very 
novel in the principle of its construction, and 
there is abundant evidence that houses made of 
steel on wooden framing can be considered as 
a reasonable method of providing immediate 
housing accommodation. Such houses have 
been occupied, when properly maijntajned, 
either as dwelling houses or as meeting places 
of various kinds for many years from the date 
of their construction. Lord Weir is, however, 
devoting much time to investigation and 
experiment with the object of perfecting this 
form of construction, and particularly with 
a view to adopting such methods of standardisa- 
tion as will lead to cheapness in large scale 
production and to rapidity of building without 
utilising the skilled branches of the building 
industry. As regards speed of construction, 
we are satisfied that houses of the type proposed 
can be erected rapidly on the site. 

Houses faced externally with steel sheeting 
are not so resistant to high temperature nor so 
easily kept warm when the temperature is low 
as houses made of brick. Measures are pro- 
posed, however, by Lord Weir to minimise this 
difference, and we do not anticipate, if these 
are adopted, that serious objection can be taken 
to the house on this score. The Committee 
have also given attention to the risk of sweating 
on the inside of the outer steel plate and to the 
difficulty of obtaining access to the back of the 
plate for purposes of painting, but as a result 
of evidence we have heard, we do not anticipate 
that there will be any trouble under these 
heads. Another criticism made was that the 
internal partitions, ceiling members, purlins 
and boardings showed too light a scantling, 
and it was suggested that the internal linings 
were not sufficiently strong. The scantlings 
can, however, be increased and the necessary 
strength given to the inside linings and par- 
titions by modifications in design. The houses 
for which Lord Weir has so far worked out his 
ie are of the bungalow type; we 
understand that he is giving consideration to 
the adaptation of his principles to the two- 
storied dwelling, but that he is not at present 
in a position to undertake the erection of this 
type. 

We have not attempted a criticism of the 
types at present developed so far as plan and 
elevation are concerned ; we think it sufficient 
to say that we are satisfied that the method of 
construction presents no difficulty in the way 
of providing satisfactory accommodation and 
pleasing appearance. From an _ architect’s 
point of view the necessary sameness of the 
buildings in any extensive scheme is some 
disadvantage and necessitates careful attention 
to lay out, colour scheme and grouping. It is 
obvious also that a long bungalow type involves 
additional cost in respect of roads and allied 
services. There remain the important con- 
siderations of first cost, rent obtainable, main- 
tenance and effective life of houses of this type. 
On the question of cost it is impossible at this 
stage to give a final judgment, exact figures 
not being available. Lord Weir’s work has 
largely been of an experimental nature, and he 
is naturally not yet in a position to state finally 
what reductions in cost he will be able to make 
as a result of quantity production. 

In view, however, of the general opinion of 
the Committee that the life of such houses will 
be shorter and the maintenance charges will 
be greater than in either a brick or concrete 
structure, and on the assumption of an equal 
income, it is necessary that such houses, if they 


®re to compare on an equal financial basis, 
should be cheaper in first cost than brick or 
concrete houses. 
In view of the very great need for houses and 
a hope of some economy in first cost and of a 
potential life of possibly up to forty years 
naga that adequate maintenance and care 
forthcoming, your Committee is satisfied 
that, subject to the criticisms we have made, 
this type of house is one that is deserving of 
encouragement and might form part, at least, 
in the meantime of the structures that go to 
house the people, particularly in cases where 
cheap land is available, where foundaticns are 
doubtful, and where for any reason more per- 
manent types of buildings cannot quickly be 
provided. With this object we suggest for 
consideraticn that lccal authorities and others 
concerned in the carrying out of housing 
schemes should be encouraged to undertake 
voluntarily the erection of houses of this type 
in sufficient numbers to enable the system to be 
properly tested. 


—_— 
es 


THE STEEL HOUSE 


From a Scorrish CORRESPONDENT. 


Tue large numbers who have visited the 
steel house recently exhibited at the Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow, is an indication of the keen 
public interest on all matters pertaining to 
housing. The housing problem grows more 
acute every day, and the need for a speedy 
solution is imperative. It is to meet this 
demand for quicker production that the steel 
house is being put on the market, and in this 
respect it scores over the brick house. 

The general idea that a steel house can be 
erected and made ready for occupation in a 
few days is, however, quite erroneous. Cer- 
tainly the carcass of the house can be put 
together in a very short time, but there are 
some parts of the work which cannot be 
speeded up any more than in other types of 
houses. For example, foundations have to 
be laid down and time given for the concrete 
to set. Next, when the framing is com- 
pleted, there is the internal plumbing work, 
which requires the same time as in any etan- 
dardised brick house. The laying of water 
and electric or gas mains, the provision of a 
drainage system, the erection of boundary 
walls or fences, and the external and internal 
painting work are all matters which require 
time. The average estimate for the comple- 
tion of the house may be put as from five 
to seven weeks. A brick house of the same 
size and of standard type would take about 
three weeks longer. 

It is from this point of view and also from 
the standpoint of mass production, giving a 
corresponding reduction in cost, that the pro- 
ducers of the steel house hope te relieve a 
national problem and supply a shortage which 
cannot otherwise be adequately met. There 
are, however, a large number of private in- 
dividuals who are prospective house ' pur- 
chasers, and who are considering the possi- 
bilities of the steel house with a view to suit- 
ing their requirements. 

Taken as a whole, the house exhibited at 
Kelvin Hall has a well-proportioned appear- 
ance, and the red roofing tiles lend a colour 
and warmth sufficient to overcome the ap- 
pearance of the more unsympathetic material. 
The rivets on the face are not prominent and 
in no way detract from the elevation. Cer- 
tainly the plainness of the frontage is relieved 
by the rose trellis work, but whether or not 
roses would flourish against the steel back- 
ground is a matter for experiment. The 
rhones provided strike me as being on the 
small idle for the depth of corrugation of the 
roofing tiles. The ridge tiles at the bottom 
of the hip spars are too open and would give 
too good a catch for the wind. This is a 
small point, but a point worthy of considera- 
tion in a climate such as ours. 








There is a good weatherproof finish to th, 
window cases, which are riveted solid on to 
the steel walls. Instead, however, of havin» 
opening panes, these windows should have 
the entire casements made to open. The 
house is certainly of a fireproof construction, 
but furniture, upholstery, and internal fur- 
nishings do not preclude the possibilities of a 
fire, and a fixed steel casement closes up a 
ready means of escape. Again, a small point, 
but worthy of attention. 

The general plan is well worked out, and 
the frontage is well balanced among the 
various apartments. The lay-out is economi- 
cal, and every inch of space is advantageously 
used. The general supply of cupboards is, 
however, not too generous, and a corner cup- 
board in the living room, with the top part 
hiding the rather unsightly heating cylinder, 
would be a distinct advantage. The bedroom 
on the right of the front door is not provided 
with a fire, and for this reason would be thie 
better for a roof ventilator. 

The only part of the building in which the 
steel work is too predominant is the main 
lobby, and the general ‘‘ aboard ship’’ ap- 
pearance might have been avoided by the 
use of a metal framing, surfaced with wall- 
board or asbestos cement sheets. The in- 
teriors of the various apartments are finished 
with asbestos-cement sheets, panelled with 
wood strips—a style which is growing in 
popularity and which gives a small room a 
pleasant and comfortable appearance. 

The outside walls, consisting of steel sheet, 
air space and asbestos-cement sheet, may not, 
however, be sufficiently insulated from the 
extremes of heat and cold, and a packing 
material (slag wool, for example) taking the 
place of the air space would render the house 
more comfortable. 

As to the heating arrangements provided, 
in a bungalow design one looks for at least 
one interior grate or, failing that, a mantel 
register. The love of an open fireplace is 
general, and a house without one is rather 
too modern to be comfortable. The small 
stoves provided are certainly efficient, but 
they are not pleasant features in otherwise 
well-designed rooms. The cooking stove in 
the living-room is of good type, and is quite 
capable of tackling the family requirements. 
Regarding the plumbing work of the house, 
this appears of a standard lower than that ob- 
taining in many housing schemes. The gal- 
vanised-iron hot-water cylinder and malleable 
iron piping have a low first cost, but a copper 
cylinder, copper boiler, and copper or lead 
pipes might well be substituted. The cylin- 
der as it stands at present is a trifle too 
large to be economical. 

Many of these points are common to other 
types of houses besides the steel house, never- 
theless it would repay any prospective house 
purchaser to give them consideration. The 
details of the house would lead to the belief 
that the proposed low cost of these houses 
does not come from any saving in the differ- 
ence between the cost of the steelwork and 
the cost of brickwork, but is to be found in 
the fact that prices in other parts of the work 
have been cut to a minimum. The only differ- 
encé in price between a brick house and a 
steel house must lie in the cost of the walls; 
all other parts of the houses being equal, it 
is difficult to see where much economy can be 
obtained. The current price for brick walling 
for bungalow houses runs usually about 11s. 
per super. yard. Making allowances for all 
plumbings at corners, window and door 
jambs, one may take as a figure 12s. per 
super. yard. The current price of plate stee! 
is £12 per ton. Using }-in. plate this works 
out approximately at 4s. 9d. per super yard. 
add for workmanship and works’ on-cost, 
say, 75 per cent., viz., 3s. 6d. Next add for 
the framing material, say, 2s. per super. 
yard, and for delivery and erection at site 
ls. 3d. This gives a total of lls. 6d. This 
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is a modest estimate, and even with mass 
production could not be greatly reduced. 

Regarding mass production, one thing 
which is certainly not wanted in this country 
is a hopeless monotony in house design, and 
to circumvent this a large variety of designs 
would have to be prepared. This is another 
factor which would increase costs. It would 
seem, therefore, that the only point on which 
the steel house would help to solve the hous- 
ing problem is the fact that it can be erected 
quicker than the brick house, and this is 
a point which is not so advantageous as at 
first sight it would appear. 


a 
OUTPUT IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


We have received the following statement 
from Sir Charles Ruthen, Director-General of 
Housing, on the output of bricklayers :— 


“T have seen it stated in the Press that the 
Dutch bricklayer lays 2,000 bricks per day as 
against 500 bricks laid by the British craftsman. 
This statement, published broadcast and linked 
to a reference to my recent official visit to the 
Netherlands, is likely to be attributed to me 
and should be refuted. 

“T do not accept the statement as nearly 
accurate, and further consider that any com- 
parison between the output of Dutch and British 
bricklayers requires a deal of careful quali- 
fication. The standard Dutch brick measures 
approximately 8 in. by 3} in. by 2} in., or, 
roughly, 63 cub. in., whereas the cubical 
contents of the standard British brick is, 
roughly, 122 cub. in. Therefore it will be 
appreciated that the Dutch bricklayer must 
lay double the number of bricks to produce 
approximately the same cubical contents of 
finished walling as that of his British brother 
craftsman. Further, if a very artistic Dutch 
brick much used in the Netherlands and exceed- 
ingly picturesque in the finished work is used, 
the comparison becomes even more impossible. 
This brick measures 6 in. by 3 in. by 1} in., or, 
practically, 31 cub. in., and therefore nearly 
four times the number must be laid to produce 
the same volume of work as that of the British 
brick. 

“TIT am not prepared to admit for a single 
moment that the Dutch workman produces 
a greater volume of output than the British 
workman, but would rather state definitely 
that the quality and quantity of work produced 
by the British workmen in the building industry 
is equal if not superior to that of the workmen 
in any other country.” 


Oi 


GERMAN BRICKS AND 
BRITISH BRICKMAKERS 


We take the following extracts from an 
article which recently appeared in The British 
Clay orker :— 

“ The Press is continuing to charge the brick- 
maker with deliberate and wilful neglect of his 
manifest duty in order that he may profiteer 
and raise prices. 

“ The statements made are backed up by 
interviews with supposed authorities, and by 
Statements which we are in a position to prove 
to be incorrect, 

We are told first that ‘many English 
brickyards are derelict and their workers 
unemployed.’ If the Press will inform us 
where these brickyards are, and can show that 
they are derelict for any reason other than their 
want of value, we shall be glad to offer them 
to the many inquirers who are seeking just 
such properties. 

’ We are told that rings in the trade restrict 
output. We can show that a works now making 
80 millions of bricks annually will increase its 
output to 100 millions next year. Another is 
under threat of an injunction for fume nuisance, 
because it has hastened increased production 
by building temporary and rapidly erected kilns. 
A third is spending large sums of money on 
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modern plant to make use of overburden 
hitherto excavated and put aside at great 
expense. A fourth has just completed the 
installation of expensive machines to double 
the output of stock bricks, and a fifth a com- 
pletely remodelled plant on the latest model 
lines. A sixth is spending £40,000 to produce 
an additional 13 millions annually. We can 
continue this list indefinitely, and it should be 
noted that such things are being done by the 
firms themselves with their own resources. 
When we come to consider the finding of the 
capital for new concerns, the ‘tale is different. 
Money is not forthcoming either from financiers 
or private individuals, except for buying up 
going concerns with good balance sheets. Why 
is this? We can only suggest that hitherto the 
brick trade has not inspired confidence. Threats 
of compulsory acquisition by the Government 
and of confiscation are not the kind of gentle 
inducement which can be calculated to extract 
money from the pocket of the investor. If 
bricks are earning such big profits, why do not 
people clamour for openings in the trade for 
their savings? Some firms declared a 7 per 
cent. dividend recently, others declared even 
15 per cent., but what about the previous 
10 years? Did any brick concerns make 
profits except the firebrick firms, who are now 
in turn experiencing a very lean time? No, 
the investment is not attractive, and at the same 
time the capital required is large. The Trade 
Facilities Act is too onerous in its provisions ; 
the Government encourages the freak builder, 
and labour will not work to help to house 
itself. 

“ Fletton is the villain of the piece. Most of 
the papers who revile its operations are not 
even acquainted with the district in which it 
is situated, and could not distinguish a Fletton 
brick from a Leicestershire red. It has been 
accused of deliberately withholding production 
for the purpose of forcing up prices; it com- 
passes the diabolical ‘ ring’ which the Govern- 
ment is called upon to smash ! 

“ What are the facts concerning operations 
at Fletton ? 

“ As far as prices are concerned, it is sufficient 
to say that in January, 1923, the basic price of 
Fletton bricks was reduced by 6s. per 1,000, 
i.e., to 54s. per 1,000 at King’s Cross (to quote 
the station which is taken for official records), 
and in May, 1923, when there was a reduction of 
1s. 3d. in the railway rate, a further reduction 
of Is. 9d. was made to 52s. 3d. This is the 
price Flettons are being sold at to-day. The 
increased demand came at the beginning of 
April, 1923, so that it will be seen that the 
ordinary effect of supply and demand has not 
been allowed to operate. 

“ So far as the alleged restriction of output 
is concerned, we happen to have seen the 
returns of the London Brick Co. and Forders, 
Ltd., who, perhaps, manufacture about 75 per 
cent. of the whole output of Fletton bricks. 
For the 10 months ended October 31, 1924, the 
make and deliveries were 20 million in excess of 
the totals of 1923, and the company estimate 
that they will make and deliver 100 millions 
more for the complete year than they did in 
1923 ! 

“This result has been brought about by 
unremitting effort on the part of the firm and 
their staff. New machinery has been installed 
wherever possible ; night shifts have been intro- 
duced at certain of the works, and temporary 
kilns have been erected at lightning speed, in 
order to obviate the building of permanent 
structures covering a period of probably nine 
months. 

“ So much for Fletton’s restriction of output. 

“ As to production in other quarters, what of 
the output of the Employers’ National Council 
for the Clay Industries, the Kent and Essex 
Stock Brick Association, the South-Eastern 
Federation, the Midland Association, the 
National and the Northern Federations ? Each 
of these can Show an aggregate of from 300 to 
500 millions, and even then we have not 
exhausted the list. We may safely state that 
the capacity and output of works in this country 
at the present time is far greater than it has 
ever been in the history of brickmaking. 
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“ Turning now to the importation of foreign 
bricks, Hull is said to have bought German 
bricks at 59s. 6d. per 1,000 because English 
bricks cannot be obtained at less than 80s. 
We can prove that manufacturers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Doncaster are selling huge quan- 
tities at 52s. 6d. per 1,000 in the works; bricks 
which measure 9 in. by 4} in. by 3} in., and 
that they are ready to supply bricks to the Hull 
Corporation at that price ! 

“ The importation into England is restricted 
by exceedingly difficult transport conditions 
and poor wharfage accommodation, and many 
would-be importers who thought they could 
deliver the goods have been obliged to abandon 
the business.” 

———+_—_o—__——_ 


CHADWICK PUBLIC 
LECTURE 


On November 19 Professor Julius Berend 
Cohen lectured on ‘‘ Smoke: Its Cause, Nature, 
Effects, and Methods of Prevention,” at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Sir 
Frank Bajnes presided. In the course of his 
address the lecturer said that the lungs were 
more delicate in structure and function than 
the digestive organs, and they could not with 
impunity inhale a vitiated air without per- 
manent injury to their breathing apparatus. 
They might assume this, although definite 
evidence was difficult to obtain in so far as 
smoke was concerned, as the life and habits of 
town dwellers being so different from that of 
country folk mortality statistics were of little 
use. Smoke was produced either by an insuffi- 
ciency of air or too low a temperature (or a 
combination of the two) for complete com- 
bustion, as instanced by a paraffin lamp 
burning with and without its chimney. Soot 
from factory chimneys was very different in 
character from that from domestic fireplaces, 
where raw coal was burnt. In the former case, 
owing to the high temperature and strong 
draught, the volatile portions of the coal were 
mainly consumed, whilst the draught carried 
off mechanically fine mineral dust and grit 
mixed with carbon contajning little tar. 
Domestic soot, on the other hand, might con- 
tain as much as a quarter of its weight of tar. 
It was this tar which caused the soot to cling, 
accumulating with time and blackening every 
surface it touched with a varnish which was 
not removed by rain. 

The observations of Sir Frank Bajnes had 
made it only too evident that these sulphur 
acids from coal (and there was no other source 
than coal) attacked masonry. Historic and 
beautiful bujldings all over the country were 
undergoing slow but certain destruction. 
Fabrics, leather bindings and metal work 
were being similarly attacked. What was the 
remedy ? So far as factory smoke was con- 
cerned, the Public Health Act of 1875 gave 
powers to the local authorities to stop unneces- 
sary smoke, and ample evidence was forthcoming 
before the Committee on Smoke Abatement 
that boiler chimneys need not smoke. A strict 
enforcement of these powers would stop the 
great bulk of factory smoke. It was difficult 
to legislate for the domestic fireplace. Gas and 
electricity were coming more and more into 
prominence for cooking and heating, and that 
was a good sign. A good deal more might be 
done by the gas undertakings to promote the 
consumption of their coke. They had their 
show places for gas-cookers and gas-fires. Why 
not other show places for coke stoves (of which 
there were many on the market), where they 
could be seen at work, and where the cost of 
installation and majntenance could be ascer- 
tained ? Cheaper gas, cheaper coke, cheaper 
electricity, and an energetic local authority 
encouraging their sale whilst holding a firm 
hand on the offending boiler chimney, would 
clear the air of most of the smoke. 


Gracechurch-street Widening. 


Gracechurch-street is to be widened to 50 ft. 
and Lombard-street to 35 ft, at the eastern end, 
where six buildings are in the course of erection. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


Blackfriars-road—New premises are to be 
erected in Blackfriars-road, 8.E., as an extension 
to the works of Messrs. Gaskeil & Chambers, Ltd., 
pewterers and bar fitters’ engineers. A building 
to be used as showrooms and offices is intended, 
of two stories in height with basement. The 
construction will be of brick on a stee] trame- 
work. The street frontage, about 70 ft., will 
be of ornamental shop windows. It is proposed 
to add two further stories at a later date, so 
the roof is to be of concrete, reinforced with 
steel and asphaited. The site covers about 
2,000 square ft. The general contractor is Mr. 
James Parsons, of 190, Waterloo-road, S8.E. 1. 
The architect is Mr. Lowell Parr, of 42, 
Cranley-gardens, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7. 


Pall Mall.—Large branch bank premises are 
being built in Pall Mall, 8.W.1, by the Midland 
Bank, Ltd. The new building will be seven 
stories in height with large basements, which 
will be used as strong rooms, stores, &c. The 
loads will be carried by a steel framework, 
supplied and erected by Messrs. Matthew T. 
Shaw & Co., Ltd. The elevation will be in 
Portland stone, supplied by Messrs. F. J. Barnes. 
The roof will be covered with asphalte on con- 
crete and faced with slates. lift will serve all 
floors, whilst a hoist will communicate between 
the banking hall on the ground floor and the 
strong rooms in the basements. The general 
contractors are Messrs. Hall, Beddall & Co., 
Ltd., and the principal sub-contracting firms are : 
Granite, Fenning & Co., Ltd. ; electrical instal- 
lation, Bell Bros. (London), Ltd. ; ornamental 
bronze work, Murley Bros., Ltd.; asphalte, 
Thomas Faldo & Co., Ltd.; heating, Rosser 
& Russell, Ltd. ; lift, Express Lift Co., Ltd. ; 
hot water, Bell Bros. (London), Ltd.; case- 
ments, Messrs. Morris. The architects are 
Messrs. Whinney, Son & Austen Hall, of 8, Old 
Jewry, London, E.C.2. 


St. Martin’s-le-Grand.— Work has now started 
on the foundations of the large new head offices 
and warehouses which are to be built in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 2, for Messrs. 
Courtaulds, Ltd. The company have bought 
12,000 square ft. of the old General Post Office 
site, and the extensive depth of the present 
excavations—some 40 ft.—will permit of two 
large basements being constructed. The new 
building will be of considerable size and will con- 
sist of eight stories, one of which will be accom- 
modated in a Mansard roof. The roof is to be 
slated on the sides with green Cumberland 
slates and finished with a flat concrete and as- 
phalte surface. Special provision will be made 
for the business to be carried on in the building, 
there being several passenger and goods’ lifts 
and loading and unloading bays at the rear. 
Heating and ventilating, prevention of fire, 
electric lighting, burglar alarms, and other 
systems, will also be incorporated in the equip- 
ment. The building will be supported by a sub- 
stantial steel framework, and the street front- 
ages will be of Portland stone. Floors will 
be of reinforced concrete, as also will be the 
staircases, landings, &c. The window casements 
will all be of steel. The accommodation will 
include general offices, secretary's and general 
manager's and directors’ rooms, board room, &c., 
in addition to warehousing and handling depart- 
ments. The general contractors are Messrs. 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., of Bridge 
Wharf, Grosvenor-road, London, 8.W.1. The 
steelwork will be supplied by Messrs. Redpath, 
Brown & Co., Ltd., of 3, Laurence Pountney- 
hill, London, E.C.1. The architect is Mr. 
L. 8. Sullivan, A.R.1L.B.A., of 158, Fenchurch- 
street, London, E.C. 3. The consulting engineer 
is Dr. Oscar Faber, D.Sc., of 5, South-street, 
Finsbury-pavement, London, E.C. 2. 

Buckingham Palace-road.—The large property 
known as the Peabody Buildings, in Buckingham 
Palace-road and Caxton-street, S.W.1, are to 
be converted into flats and business premises. 
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The work is being carried out in sections, the 
property being divided into five portians, 
known as A, B, C, D and ‘E. Operations on 
block A are now in hand. The ground floor is to 
be converted into shops and involves a consider- 
able amount of cutting away. Metal shop 
fronts will be installed. The upper floors, of 
which there are five, are to be turned into flats, 
each of four rooms, with bathroom and lavatory. 
There will be 140 flats in all, and lifts will be 
installed in each block, whilst central heating, 
hot water, electric lighting, and other services 
will be laid on. A part of the building will be 
used for office purposes, and in the centre of the 
property will be a restaurant, connected by 
service hoists with all floors. A large amount 
of steel girder work will be used to support 
the building over the shops and the other stores 
on the ground floor. The architect is Mr. 
Ernest Cannell, M.S.A., of 259, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 2, acting on the instructions of 
Chandos Court Mansions, Ltd., Buckingham 
Gate, S.W. 


Edgware-road.—A large block of shops and 
flats are to be built at the corner of Edgware-road 
and Upper George-street, W.1, consisting of 
basement, ground floor, and four upper stories. 
There will be eight flats, each consisting of hall, 
living rooms, kitchen and offices, and three 
bedrooms. The shops will be double and single- 
fronted. Brick construction on a steel frame is 
being adopted with facings of artificial stone. 
Central heating and electric light, lift, gas and 
open fires will be installed. The contractors 
are Messrs. W. Sharman & Son, Ltd., Riverside 
Works, Upper Clapton, E.5. The architect is 
Mr. L. S. Sullivan, of 158, Fenchurch-street, 
London, E.C. 3. 

Holloway-road.—A large building is to be 
erected on the island site at the corner of 
Holloway-road and Parkhurst-road, Islington, 
N. 1, principally to provide accommodation for a 
club for members of the cinematograph and allied 
trades. It is proposed to build premises three 
and four stories in height. The construction 
will be on a steel frame with brick filling and 
fireproof floors, with frontages of bricks 
relieved by stone dressings. A heating system, of 
the low-pressure hot water type, supplied by 
a central boiler installation, electric lighting 
and power plant, telephone and bells, cooking 
apparatus, &c., will be provided: Ventilating 
and air washing systems and vacuum cleaning 
machinery will also be installed. On the ground 
floor, facing the street, will be a range of single 
and double-fronted shops, fitted with display 
windows and fittings to suit intending tenants’ 
requirements. On the ground floor will be a ball- 
room, with a floor measuring 175 ft. x 80 ft., 
surrounded by lounges, chairs and tables and 
refreshment rooms. There will also be a billiard 
room to accommodate thirty full-sized tables ; 
a large restaurant and café ; reading and writing 
rooms, &c. The architect is Mr. S. Gordon 
Jeeves, of 4, George-street, Hanover-square, 
London, W. 1. 


Hammersmith.—<A further section of the re- 
building scheme is in hand at the premises of 
Messrs. Palmers’ Stores, Ltd., in Hammersmith- 
broadway, W. 6. It is proposed to erect a new 
block, bounded by Bridge-street and the Broad- 
way, of ground and three upper floors, containing 
all departments usual in a shopping emporium. 
The accommodation will also include a large 
restaurant, with kitchens, &c. One section of the 
plans has been completed and another is in 
hand, whilst the remainder of the site has yet 
to be dealt with. The work is being carried out 
by the company’s building department to the 
designs of Messrs. John 8. Quilter & Son, 3, 
St. James’s-street, London, S.W. 1. 

Wandsworth.—A new squash-racquet court is 
to be constructed in the factory premises of 
Messrs. Clayton Bros., East Hill, Wandsworth. 
Messrs. G. H. Carter, Ltd., of Holloway, will 
execute the specialist work. 


Tooting.—The licensed premises, the Fountain 
Hotel, in Garrett-lane, Tooting, S.W., are to 
be rebuilt and the present accommodation 
considerably extended. The new building will 
be of four floors, with extensive cellarage, and 
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will include public and private bars, saloon bar, 
luncheon room, inside and outside lavatory 
accommodation, and residential quarters for the 
licensee. The flooring will be of wood and com- 
position, whilst electric lighting will be installed. 
Plans have been prepared by Mr. Malcolm T. 
Saunders, architect to Messrs. Watney, Combe, 
Reid & Co., Ltd., brewers, the owners of the 
property. 

Battersea.— Extensions are to be made to the 
premises in Falcon-road, Battersea, 8.W., owned 
by Messrs. David Thomas, Ltd., drapers, &c. A 
new building of two stories is to be erected on 
a site adjoining the present premises, the ground 
floor of which will be fitted with shop fronts and 
the upper floor equipped as showrooms. The 
addition will be erected on a steel frame with 
brick front and side walls. The roof will be 
slated. Counters, cupboards and other fittings 
will be carried out in oak and mahogany. The 
contractors, Messrs. George Bainbridge & Son, 
of 77, Terminus-road, Eastbourne, are carrying 
out the work to the plans of Mr. P. D. Stonham, 
of 58, Grove-road, Eastbourne. 

East Ham.—Extensive house building is being 
carried out in East Ham by two local firms. 
One proposal provides for the erection of 120 
houses—52 in Caledonian-road, 30 in Burgess- 
road, and 38 in Holland-road—all giving the fol- 
lowing accommodation: three bedrooms, 
parlour or living-room, kitchen, scullery, bath- 
room, and lavatory. The contractors are 
Messrs. Dale Bros., of 74, Wood-street, Waltham- 
stow. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
R. Cheke & Co., of 11, High-street, Wanstead, 
E.1l. The other scheme is for the building of 
80 houses in Eustace-road and 26 in Haldane- 
road—106 in all—of a type to qualify for the 
Ministry of Health subsidy. The houses will be 
built of brick in pairs and blocks of four, with 
red tiled roofs. The contractors are the Leyton 
Buildings Co., of Grove Green-yard, Leyton- 
stone. 

Millbank.—A new gallery for the display of the 
works of J. S. Sargent, R.A., is being erected 
at the National Art Galleries, in Millbank, 8.W.1, 
the cost of which is being defrayed by Sir 
Joseph Duveen. The new building will be 
somewhat similar to the gallery fur Works of 
Modern Art, also being erected at the Galleries 
at the expense of Sir Joseph, and will incorporate 
some novel systems for obtaining better lighting 
of pictures. The gallery will be of two floors 
and will be decorated in gilt and hard woods, &c. 
Heating systems and electric lighting will also 
be installed. The contractors are Messrs. 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitts, Ltd., of 258, 
Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.1, who are also building 
the Modern Art Gallery. The architects are 
Messrs. Romaine-Walker & Jenkins, of 6, Old 
Bond-street, London, W.1. 

Euston-road.— An extension appeal fund, of 
which the Duke and Duchess of York are presi- 
dents, has been opened jin connection with the 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital for Women, 
in Euston-road, N.W. It has been decided to 
raise £75,000 before any building work is to be 
started. A legacy of £10,000 has been utilised 
in purchasing a freehold site and a building will 
be erected to provide larger medical and surgical 
wards, X-ray and pathological departments, 
a children’s ward, maternity and jsolation wards. 
A new out-patient department will be erected, 
together with an operating theatre. It is also 
proposed to erect a nurses’ home, with a recrea- 
tion room. The buildings will be of five or six 
floors and basement, and will probably be 
erected in facing brick with stone dressings, to 
harmonise with the existing hospital block. 
The hon. architect is Sir Brumwell Thomas, of 
The Albany, Piccadilly, W.1. 

Hackney.—Work is in progress on an impor- 
tant scheme of extensions and alterations to the 
buildings at the Hackney Infirmary. A large 
brick building is being erected to provide extra 
ward and nurses’ accommodation. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. F. G. Foster & Co., of Car- 
green-road, Norwood Junction, London, 8.E.25. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. W. A. Finch, 
18, London-street, Paddington, W.2, whilst the 
quantities have been drawn up by Messrs. Hood 
Bros., 8, Union-court, London, E.C.2. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


Foisome contracts still open, but not included in this List, see 
are advertised in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the f 
are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 


issues Those with an asterisk 
information 
west or any 


tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing to submul tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 
or place where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


DECEMBER 1.—Birmingham.—PAINTING.—For in- 
terior cleaning, colouring and painting of the school 
building at the children’s homes, Marston-green, near 
Birmingham, for the B.G. Mr. J. Curtis, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, Edmund-street. 

DECEMBER 1.—Boston.—AbDvLITIONS.—For additions 
to the grammar school, for the Holland E.C. Mr. J. R. 
McKnight, Director of Education, Holland Education 
Offices, Spalding. Deposit £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 1.—Chelmsford.—PAINTING.—For _re- 

inting offices, Waterloo-lane, for the R.D.C. Mr. J. 

whirst, Surveyor to the Council, Waterloo-lane. 

DECEMBER 1.—Clayton.—-PAINTING.—For external 
painting of (1) 28 houses, Central Housing Site; and 
(2) 18 houses, Clayton Heights Housing Site, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. F. H. Richardson, Clerk to the Council, 
24, Bank-street, Bradford. 

DECEMBER 1.—Egham.—PAINTING.—For exterior 

inting of the Council Offices, 155, High-street, for the 

1.D.C. Mr, G, W. Booth, Surveyor, Council Offices. 

DECEMBER 1.—Glasgow.—PAINTING.—For painter’s 
work required in connection with the Elder Library 
and public baths, Govan, forthe T.C. Mr. J. Lindsay, 
Town Clerk, City Chambers. 

DECEMBER 1 .—Salford.—S UB-STATION.— For erection 
of a small electricity sub-station building in Weaste, for 
the C.B. Mr. L. C. Evans, Town Clerk. 

DECEMBER 1.—Sheffield.—SUB-STATION.—For erec™ 
tion of a transformer sub-station in Hangingwater-road> 
and erection of a transformer sub-station in Abbeydale- 
road South, Sheffield, for the T.C. Mr. 8. E. Fedden, 
General Manager and Engineer, Commercial-street. 
Deposit £1 1s. each. 

DECEMBER 1.—Tottenham, N.— DWELLINGS.— 
Erection of 70 three-story dwellings in Lordship- 
lane, on the White Hart-lane Estate, Tottenham, for 
the L.C.C. Architect to the Council, The County Hall 
(Room No. 3), Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1. Deposit 
£2 (payable to the Cashier of the Council). 

DECEMBER 2.— Edinburgh. — ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations and additions to Tollcross Employment 
Exchange, for H.M.O.W. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 2.—Glasgow.—CroO8s.—For construction 
of Great War Crosses in granite and carrying out sundry 
works at Craigton, Riddrie Park, and Cathcart Ceme- 
teries in Glasgow, and Hawkhead Cemetery, Paisley, 
for the Imperial War Graves Commission. Secretary, 
82, Baker-street, W.1. 

DECEMBER 2.— Keighley.— PAINTING.—For painter's 
and decorator’s work required to exterior and interior 
of various blocks at the Fever Hospital, Morton Banks, 
near Keighley, for the Hospital Board. Mr. J. N. 
Clarkson, Clerk to the Joint Hospital Board, 40, North- 
street. 

DECEMBER 2.—London.—WALL.—For rebuilding 
forecourt wall of Christchurch, Uxbridge-road, for the 
Ealing B.C. Mr. Geo. E. Brydges, Town Clerk. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 2 .—Tipton.— EXTENSION .«—For extension 
of Bedford House Clinic, Horseley-road, for the E.C. 
Mr. W. J. Howell, Director of Education. 

DECEMBER 3.—Hove.—TELEPHONE ExCHANGE.— 
For the erection of telephone exchange, for the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works, &c. Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles-street, London, 
8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 3.—Norfolk.—ScHooL.—For erection of 
a new public elementary school at Watton, for the E.C. 
Mr. J. 8. Davis, Secretary, Shirehall, Norwich. 

DECEMBER %.— Tooting, S.W.17.— PLASTERING 
AND TILING.—Plastering and tiling works at Tooting 
Bee Hospital, extension works, Church-lane, Tooting, 
8.W.17, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Office 
| the Board, Victoria Embankment, E.C.4. Deposit 
£1, 


DECEMBER 3.—Welwyn.—CoTTaGEs.—For erection 
of 200 cottages in the parish of Welwyn Garden City, 
for the R.D.C. Mr. P. Elton Longmore, Clerk to the 
Council, 24, Castle-street, Hertford. Deposit £2 2s. 

%* DECEMBER 4.— Edgware. — PAINTING. — External 
painting of 337 houses (112 at Edgware, 81 at Harrow 
Weald, 32 at Stanmore, and 112 at Pinner), for the 
Hendon R.D.C. Mr. J. B. Willis, Clerk to the Council, 
Union Offices, Edgware. 

DECEMBER 4,—Reading.—LAUNDRY.—For erection 
of a new laundry at Battle Infirmary, Oxford-road, 
forthe B.G. Mr. W.H. Oliver, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Guardians’ Offices, 32, Thorn-street. Deposit £1. 

DECEMBER 5.—Almondbury.—WaALL.—For erection 
of boundary walls and the formation of footpaths, 
draining, Ac., at the Cemetery, for the Burial Board. 
Messrs. Joseph Berry & Sons, architects and surveyors, 
3, Market-place, Huddersfield. 

DECEMBER 5.— Hornchurch. REPAIRS.— External 
and internal repairs to the whole of the buildings, &c., 
at their Cottage Homes, Hornchurch, near Romford, 

, for the Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of 
Saint Leonard, Shoreditch. Guardians’ Architect, Mr. 
F. Danby Smith, F.R.1.B.A., Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W.1. Deposit £2. 

DECEMBER 5.—Lambeth, S.E.—SToRES, OFFICES 
AND GaRAGE.— Erection of stores, offices and garage at 

th, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police 

. Mr. G. Mackenzie Trench, A.R.I1.B.A., 
F.8.1., Police Architect and Surveyor, New Scotland 
Yard, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 Is. 


%* DECEMBER 5.—London, W.—HoOvSsES.— Erection 
of eight houses at Brentham Garden Suburb, Ealing, 
W., for the Co-Partnership Tenants, Ltd. Mr. George 
5 ae Secretary, 6, Bloomsbury-square, London, 

DECEMBER 5.—Wortley.—PAVILION.—For erection 
of a sports pavilion in Ecclesfield Park, for the R.D.C. 
Mr. J. Morton, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 
Grenoside. Deposit £2 2s. 

D&SCEMBER 6.—Flegg.—Hovses.—For erection of 
non-parlour houses at Martham (two pairs), Hemsby 
(pair), Winterton (pair), Repps (pair), Ormesby St. 
Michael (pair), Burgh St. Margaret (pair), Rollesby 
(pair), for the E. & W.R.D.C. Mr. R. Gournay 
Ferrier, Clerk, 16, South Quay, Great Yarmouth. De- 
posit 10s. 6d. 

DECEMBER 6.—Hove.—Hovuses.—For erecting 22 
small houses in Portland-road, and 70 at the Housing 
Estate in Old Shoreham-road, for the Borough of Hove. 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Hove. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 6,—Stafford.— ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions and additions to the fire station, for the T.C. 
Mr. H. H. Battle, Town Clerk, Borough Hall. De- 
posit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 6 eee eae erection 
of 32 houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. Reg. A. Gandy, 
M.Inst.M. and Cy.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Stevenage. Deposit £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 6.—Westgate-on-Sea.—PAVILION AND 
BATHING ACCOMMODATION.—Erection of (1) pavilion, 
(2) bathing accommodation and public convenience, 
for the Westgate-on-Sea Council. Mr. F. J. Cornford, 
Town Hall Buildings, Westgate-on-Sea. Deposit 
£1 Is. 

%* DECEMBER 8.—Barnes.—CoTTaGe.—Erection of 
a keeper’s cottage at Sheen Common, East Sheen, for 
the U.D.C. of Barnes. Mr. G. Bruce Tomes, A.M.Inst. 
C.E., Surveyor to the Council, The Council House, 
High-street, Mortlake, 8.W.14. 

DECEMBER 8.— B .— ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations at the Cottage Homes, for the B.G. Mr. 
R. Harmar Cox, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
Bridgend. 

DECEMBER 8.—Farnborough.—COTTAGES.—For erec- 
tion of six cottages in Queen’s-road, for the U.D.C. 
~—" J. E. Hargreaves, Surveyor, Town Hall. De- 
posit £1. 

DECEMBER 8.—Haslingden.—HOME.—For erection 
of a new nurses’ home at their Moorland Infirmary, 
Rawtenstall, for the B.G. Mr. A. N. Rothwell, Clerk 
to the Guardians, Union Offices, Rawtenstall. De- 
posit £2 2s. 

% DECEMBER 8.—London, N.1.—ALTERATIONS AND 
CONVERSION.—Alterations and conversion into offices 
and garage of No. 2, Burnard-place, Eden-grove, 
Holloway-road, Isli m, N.1, for the Metropolitan 

B: ough Council of Isl mn. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, 
Council's Architect, Finsbury Pavement House, 120, 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2. Deposit £2. 

% DECEMBER 8.—London, N.1.— VARIOUS WoRKS.— 
Works in connection with the erection of the extension 
of the Islington Municipal Offices, Tyndale-place, 
Upper-street, London, N.1, hardwood joinery, electric 
installation, strong room doors, metal shelving, bronze 
grilles and caps. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, Council's 
Architect, Finsbury Pavement House, 120, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2, upon payment of a deposit of £1 for 
each of the above items. 

DECEMBER 8.—Naas.—REPAIRS.—For new works 
and repairs to cottages in Scheme No. 45, Naas No. 1 
Rural District. The Engineer, Sailors and Soldiers 
Department, Colonial Office (Irish Branch), 30, Lower 
Fitzwilliam-street, Dublin. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 8.— .— ALTERATIONS. — For 
adaptation of certain rooms and buildings as changing 
room, library and cycle sheds, for the West Riding E.C. 
Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

DECEMBER 8.— Woki m,.— ALTERATIONS.— For 
alterations and additions at the rear of the premises, 
Rose-street, for the Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. F. F. 
Burland, Trustees’ Secretary. 

DECEMBER 9.—Liverpool.—PAINTING.—For outside 
cleaning, painting, and repairs, &c., at the City 
Chambers, 59 and 67, Church-street, for the T.C. 
Mr. Walter Moon, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings. 

DECEMBER 9.—Portsmouth.—SHELTERS.—For pro- 
vision and erection of tramway shelters on different 
sites, for the Corporation. Town Clerk, Town Hall. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

x DECEMBER 10,— toke.—COWSHEDS, &c.— 
Erection of additions to farm buildings, consisting of 
cowsheds, piggeries, &c., at the Park Prewett Mental 
Hospital, Basingstoke. Mr. A. Turner, Clerk of Works, 
Park Prewett Mental Hospital, Basingstoke. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

DECEMBER 10.—Belfast.—SHED.—For erection of a 
goods shed on the east side of the Dufferin Dock, for 
the Harbour Commissioners. Mr. M. J. Watkins, 
General Manager and Secretary, Harbour Office. 

DECEMBER 10.—Dewsbury.—RETORT HovsE.—For 
demolition of an existing retort house and supply and 
erection of a steel and brick retort house, for the C.B. 
Mr. H. Booth, Town Clerk, Town Hall. 

* DECEMBER 10.— Liverpool.— HovseEs.— Erection 
and completion of houses based on the Corporation 
standard cottages of 950 and 814 super ft. floor area, 
built in brickwork or other sound materials, giving a 
satisfactory finish, and suitable for a life of 75 years, 
for the Housing Committee of the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion. Tenders, which should be for lots of 50 or 
|, ee City Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, 
Liverpool. 
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DECEMBER 10.— Middlesex.— HosPiral.— Erection 
of a hospital for 173 beds, nurses’ home, and children’s 
probation block, Edgware, Middlesex, for the Guardians 
of the Hendon Union. : C. W. Wyles, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Union Offices, Edgware. Deposit £5, 

DECEMBER 11.—Manchester.—HOvUSE.—For  con- 
struction and erection of a boiler-house and pump- 
house extension at Bradford-road Works, for the T.. 

, M. Heath, Town Clerk, Town Hall. Deposit 
£1 Is. 

DECEMBER 11.—Rowley Regis.— HovUsES.—For erec- 
tion of 12 houses and incidental works of house drainage, 
road kerbing, making-up road to proper level, forming 
footpaths in Macmillan-road, Black Heath, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. D. Wright, Clerk to the Council. 

%* DECEMBER 11.—Southend-on-Sea.—PvuBLIC (Con- 
VENIENCE AND SHELTER.—Erection and completion 
of public conveniences and shelter and works incidental 
thereto at Shorefields, Western Esplanade, for the 
Corporation of Southend-on-Sea. Mr. Robert H. 
Dyer, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, South- 
end-on-Sea. Deposit £2. 

DECEMBER 12.—Erpingham.—CoTTaGESs.—For eree- 
tion of 10 cottages, for the R.D.C. Mr. H. N. Bridg- 
— Clerk to the Council, St. Peter’s-road, Shering- 

am. 

DECEMBER 13.—Wallingford.— ALTERATIONS.— For 
alteration and extension of the pump-house at the 
Waterworks, for the C.B. Mr. F. R. Hedges, Town 
Clerk, Wallingford. 

%* DECEMBER 15.—Lendcn, E.C.2.— REDECORATION. 
Redecoration of the Shoreditch Town Hall, Old-street, 
E.C.2, for the Shoreditch Borough Council. Mr. T. L. 
Hustler, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Old-street, 





E.C.2. Deposit £2 2s., to the Borough Accountant's 
Office. 
DECEMBER 15.—Middlesbrough.— ExTENSION.—For 


extension of Holgate institution nurses’ home, for the 
B.G. Mr. H. Bilson, Clerk to the Guardians, Poor Law 
Offices, Municipal Buildings. Deposit £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 15,.—Penarth.—HovusEs.—For building 
of 30 houses proposed to be erected on sites in Andrew- 
road, Cogan. for the U.D.C. Mr. J. W. Morris, Clerk, 
Council Offices. Deposit £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 15.—Saddleworth.—PoLIcCE STATION.— 
For erection of a new police station, for the West Riding 
C.C. Mr. P. O. Platts, A.R.I.B.A., County Architect, 
County Hall, Wakefield. Deposit £1. 

* DECEMBER 16.—Ludlow.—Post OFFICE AND 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE.—Erection of a new Post 
Office and Telephone Exchange, at Ludlow, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Office of Works. Contracts 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles-street, 
London, 8.W.1. Deposit, £1 1s. (cheques payable 
to the Commissioners of H.M. Works, «c.). 

DECEMBER 16.—Secunthorpe.— HOvUSES.—For erection 
and completion of 30 houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. F. 
Auld, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices. Deposit £2. 

DECEMBER 16.—Wakefield.— ALTERATIONS.—For 
alterations required at Queensbury Upper Council 
School, for the West Riding C.C. The Education Depart- 
ment, County Hall, Wakefield. 

DECEMBER 20.—Beston.—Hovses.—For 20 houses 
in blocks of two on the Corporation Woodville-road 
site, forthe T.C. Mr. G. E. Clarke, Borough Surveyor 

DECEMBER 20.—Rye.— ExTENSIONS.—For enlarging 
engine house, for the T.C. Mr. W. Dawes, Town 
Clerk, Bank Chambers. 

* JANUARY 5, 1925.—Goldthorpe.—HOUSsES, &c.— 
For the erection of 74 dwelling houses, together with 
road and surface water drainage works, in Barn- 
borough-lane, or in sections (1) 30 houses, (2) 44 
houses, (3) roads and surface water drainage works, 
for the Bolton-upon-Dearne U.D.C. Mr. William 
H. Adams, M.S.A., Council Offices, Bolton-upon- 
Dearne. Deposit £1 1s. : 

No Date.—Kilmarnock.—WorKS.—For works for 
the erection of 30 houses, for the T.C. :—(1) Digger and 
brick works, (2) carpenter and _— works, (3) glazier 
work, (4) slater and roughcasting works, (5) plumber 
work, (6) electric lighting work, (7) plaster and cement 
works, (8) painter work. Mr. W. Dunbar, Surveyor, 
Market Bridge. 

%* NO DaTE.—North Wales.—Hovses.—Erection of 
100 houses for Messrs. Courtaulds, Ltd., for their work- 
people at Flint, North Wales. Messrs. Courtaulds, 
Ltd., Engineering Dept., Coventry. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


NOVEMBER 29.—Hindley.— GRANITE.—For supply of 
about 1,500 tons of 4 in. by 5 in. granite setts, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. T. Robey, Clerk to the Council, Council. 
Offices. 

DECEMBER 1.—Edinburgh.—GRANITE.—For supply- 
ing of sand, granite, whin, and freestone, for the T.C. 
Mr. A. Grierson, Town Clerk, City Chambers. 

DECEMBER 1.—IIkley.—Pires.—For supply of 
1,650 yds. 6 in. diameter, 300 yds. 4 in. diameter, 
and 300 yds. 3 in. diameter cast-iron pipes, in 9 ft. 
lengths, for the U.D.C. Mr. J. Montague Gameson, 
Chartered Civil Engineer, Waterworks Engineer, 
Town Hall. j 

DECEMBER 3.—West Ham.—MATERIALS.—For fw 
nishing and equipment for an additional ward for 24 

tients, at the Dagenham Sanatorium, for the C.B. 

r. G. E. Hilleary, Town Clerk, Town Hall. 

DECEMBER 13.—Kent.—GRANITE.—For supply of 
various granite, for the C.C. Mr. H. T. Chapman, 
County Surveyor, St. Peter-street, Maidstone. " 

DECEMBER 15.— Rotherham. — SEWERAGE. — For 
materials required in the construction of (1) sewage 
disposal works (tanks and filters); (2) approximately 
2,500 yds. of 12 in. and 9 in. pipe sewers ; (3) inserting 
12 in. sewer under canal, for the R.D.C. Mr. C. 0. 
Rawstron, Engineer and Surveyor, Engineer’s Otlice, 
Grove-road, Moorgate. Deposit £3 3s. 
ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 

DECEMBER 1.—Egypt.—ToweER.—For erection of 
a water tower at Init Ghamr, for the Ministry of 
Interior. Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old 
Queen-street, 8.W. 1. : 

DECEMBER 1.—Stone.—TANK.—For construction of 
a separator and humus tank, for the U.D.C. Mr. 
C. H. Matthews, Clerk to the Urban District Counell,. 
Town Hall. Deposit £1. 
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DECEMBER 5.—South Africa.—SEWERAGE.—For 
erection of a pumping station and some machinery 
and cast-iron rising mains, for the City Council of Port 
Elizabeth. Messrs. Davis & Soper, Ltd., 54, St. Mary- 
axe, E.C.3, or Mr. W. How, Town Clerk, City Hall. 
Deposit £2. 

DECEMBER 6.—Dewsbury.—TANKS.—For construc- 
tion of percolating filters, humus tanks, and other 
appurtenant works in connection with the construction 
of sewage disposal works at Mitchell Laithes, for the 
T.C. Mr. Holland Booth, Town Clerk, Town Hall. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 6.—Wilmslow.—TANKS.—For  con- 
struction of screen chamber, suction wells, settling 
tanks, percolating filters and humus tanks; sundry 
lengths of pipe line, and auxiliary works at their 
Southern Sewage Farm, for the U.D.C. Mr. H. Cliffe, 
Clerk to the Council, Clerk’s Office, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 
Deposit £5. 

DECEMBER’ 10,—Liverpool.—SEATING.—For con- 
struction of seating for three boilers, for the T.C. Mr. 
W. Moon, Town Clerk. Deposit 10s. 6d. 

DECEMBER 11.—Manchester.—TOWER.—For supply, 
delivery, and erection of a cooling tower at Bradford- 
road Gasworks, for the T.C. Mr. P. M. Heath, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall. 

DECEMBER 13,.—Near Penrith—BrIDGE.—For con- 
struction in ferro-concrete of a new bridge across the 
Dacre Beck in Dalemain Park, on the Penrith to 
Uliswater-road, about 3 miles from Penrith Station, 
for the Cumberland C.C. Mr. G. O. Lockwood, County 
Surveyor and Bridgemaster, The Courts, Carlisle. 
Deposit £2. 

DECEMBER 15.—Rotherham.— RESERVOIR.—For con- 
struction of a ferro-concrete reservoir, for the C.B. 
Mr. C. L. Des Forges, Town Clerk, Town H»!!. De- 
posit £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 15.—Shrewsbury.—MASONRY.—I'or erec- 
tion of masonry bridges for the reconstruction of the 
English Bridge, for the T.C. Mr. R. F. Prideaux, 
Town Clerk, Guildhall. Deposit £10, 

DECEMBER 20.—Egypt.— KESERVOIR.—For construc- 
tion of a steel reservoir, for the Ministry of the Interior. 
oe of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 


DECEMBER 22.—Manchester.—SHEDS.—For con- 
struction and completion of two five-story transit 
sheds, extension of the grain subway, and all ancillary 
works, at Manchester Docks, for the Ship Canal Co. 
Mr. F. = Eyre, Secretary, 41, Spring-gardens. De- 
posit £10. 

DECEMRER 31.—Hamilton.—BripGE.—Erection of 
Clyde Bridge, Hamilton, for the Joint Committee of 
the County Council of the County of Lanark, Town 
Council of the Burgh of Hamilton, and Town Council of 
the Burgh of Motherwell and Wishaw. Messrs. 
Formans & M’Call, C.E., 160, Hope-street, Glasgow. 
Deposit £1 18, 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


NOVEMBER 29.—Glasgow.—ROADS.—For construct- 
ing about two miles of roadway, forming part of a new 
road, at a higher level than the former road along the 
north side of Loch Katrine, inc'uding the construction of 
eleven bridges with their iro1.wo'k complete, and all 
accessory works, «c., for the TC. Mr. J. Lindsay, 
= Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. Deposit 
2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 29.—Hindley.— MAKING-UP.—For taking 
up of grit setts, excavating. concreting, and paving 
with granite setts about 6,000 sq. yards in Leigh-road, 
Hindley Green, for the U.D.C. Mr. T. Robey, Clerk 
to the Council, Council Offices. Deposit £2 2s, 

NOVEMBER 29.—Tilbury.—FooTways.—For works 
in connection with the reconstruction in artificial stone 
paving and re-bedding and levelling of kerbs to foot- 
ways on both sides of 22 unclassified roads or streets, 
forthe U.D.C. Mr. A. W. Buckner, Clerk of the Council, 
Council Offices. Deposit £2. 

NOVEMBER 29,—Tilbury.—RoaD.—For works in 
connection with the reconstruction in reinforced 
concrete, portion of Calcutta-road, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. A. W. Buckner, Clerk of the Council, Council 
Offices. Deposit £1. 

NOVEMBEK 29.—York.—SEWERS.—For construction 
of 9 in. sewers, surface water drains, manholes, &c., for 
the T.C.. Mr. F. W. Spurr, City Engineer, Guildhall. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 1.—Romford.—REPAIRS.—For widening 
and reconstructing about 650 yds. of Church Elm-lane, 
Dagenham, extending Nelmes-road, Hornchurch, for 
about 25 yds., and also widening and diverting Coombe 
Green-road, Cranham, for about 200 yds., for the 
R.D.C. Mr. T. W. A. Greenhalgh, Clerk to the Council, 
164, South-street, Romford. 

DECEMBER 1,—Samford.— DRAINAGE.—For works of 
rainage and sewer outfall at Shotley, Suffolk, con- 
sisting of about 600 ft. 6 in. cast-iron outfall and 
1,000 ft. 6 in. glazed stoneware pipes, with manholes, 
Screening chamber and accessories, for the R.D.C. 
Mr. A. J. Haward, Clerk to the Council, 14, Arcade- 
Street, Ipswich. 

DECEMBER 1,—Sunbury-on-Thames.—SEWER.—For 
about 150 yds. of 8 in. glazed stoneware pipe sewer in 
Manor-lane, with all necessary manholes and contingent 
Ome forthe U.D.C. Mr. E. Beeching, Clerk, Council 

es. 
_ DECEMBER 1.—Woodford.—SEWER.—For construc- 
tion of about 31 lin. yds. of 9 in. stoneware pipe sewer, 
with manholes, c., in Broomhill-road, Woodford 
Green, for the U.D.C. Mr. W. Farrington, Surveyor 
to the Council, Council Offices, Woodford Green. 

DECEMBER 2,.—Canvey Island.—REPAIRS.—For the 
gr of certain footpaths on the island, for the P.C. 
En b. has. E. Judd, Clerk to the Council, Rayleigh, 
ti DECEMBER 2.—Heversham.—Roap.—For construc- 
 — of a new road at Heversham and Leasgill, for the 
Io emorland C.C. Mr. C. E, Hines, County Surveyor 
“, Lowther-street, Kendal. 





DECEMBER 2.—Kensington and Hammersmith.— 
SEWER ConstTructTion.—For the construction of a 
9 ft. 6in. internal diameter sewer in cast-iron, with 
concrete lining, of a total length of about 9,695 ft. ; also 
§ ft. internal diameter sewer in cast-iron, with concrete 
lining, of a total length of about 2,375 ft., for the L.C.C. 
Chief Engineer of the Council, Old County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, 8.W.1. Deposit £10. 

DECEMBER 2,—Salford.—ROaps.—For paving and 
completing five streets, for the C.B. Mr. L. C. Evans, 
Town Clerk. 

DECEMBER 3.—Cardiff.—SEWER.—For construction 
of about 170 lin. yds. of 12 in. earthenware pipe surface 
water sewer, with manholes, «c., at Millbrook, Dinas 
Powis, for the R.D.C. Mr. M. Warren, Clerk, Park 
House, Cardiff. 

DECEMBER 3.—Dinas Powis.—IMPROVEMENTS.—For 
street improvement works in Elmgrove-place, for the 
Cardiff R.D.C. Mr M. Warren, Clerk, Park House, 


Cardiff. 

DECEMBER 3.—Doncaster.—Pires.—For laying of 
about 14 miles of 12 in. cast-iron pipes, and about 
2 miles of 18 in. cast-iron pipes; also erection of a 


pump house, for the Water Department, Nutwell 
Borehole Supply. Mr. F. Oscar Kirby, Water En- 
gineer, 2, Priory-place. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 3.—Hove-— WoOpD PAVING. — Pro- 
viding and laying wood paving in portions of Church- 
road, Holland-road and Western-road (about 15,820 
yds. super.), for the Hove B.C. Mr. H. H. Scott, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

DECEMBER 3.—Inverness.—ROALS.—For construc- 
tion from Inverness to the boundary between the first 
and third districts, a length of approximately 8} miles 
of road ; also earthwork, bottoming, surfacing, kerbing, 
drainage, and fencing, forthe C.C. Mr. J. W.M Killop, 
County Clerk, The Castle, Inverness. Deposit £3 3s. 

%* DECEMBER 3.—Lendon, S.W. 6.—SANITARY 
WorkK, &¢c.—(a) Removal of division wall and tiling 
to walls of kitchen and scullery; (b) sanitary work, 
including the provision and fixing of bed-pan sinks, 
scalding sinks, Ac., at the Western Fever Hospital, 
Seagrave-road, Fulham, S.W. 6, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Office of the Board, Victoria-embank- 
ment, E.C.4. Deposit £1 in respect of each work. 

DECEMBER 3.—Stevenage.—OUTFALL.—For __re- 
construction of the outfall works, for the U.D.C. 
Mr. W. O. Times. Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, 
Stevenage. Deposit £3 3s, 

%* DECEMBER 4.—Lecndcn, W.8.—ROADS.—Making- 
up the carriageway entrances to, and for carrying out 
certain works to the existing carriageway of Pennant 
Mews, South Kensington, for the Royal Borough 
Council of Kensington. Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington, W.6. 

DECEMBER 4,—Southwell.—PirpEs.—For provision 
and laying of about one mile of 12 in. and 9 in. stone- 
ware pipe sewers, and the construction of sewage dis- 
posal works, at Clipstone, for the R.D.C. Mr. J. Ellis, 
Clerk to the Council, Westgate, Southwell, Notts. 
Deposit £2 2s, 

DECEMBER 4.—Southwell.—_SEWERAGE DISPOSAL,— 
For construction of a small sewage disposal works in 
the parish of Edwinstowe, for the R.D.C. Mr. J. Ellis, 
Clerk to the Council, Westgate, Southwell, Notts. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 4.— Wanstead.— MAKING Up. — For 
making up of Broad-walk, for the U.D.C. Mr. Bruce 
Blewitt, Clerk to the Council, Council Offices. 

DECEMBER 6.—Aberfeldy.— PoNb.—For construction 
of three-rink artificial curling pond, for the Breadalbane 
Curling Club. Mr. W. Lindesay Wood, Hon. Secretary , 

DECEMBER 8.—Crewe.—RoOApDS.—For making up 
part of Gainsborough-road, for the T.C. Mr. H.S. K. 
Feltham, Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings. Deposit 
£2 28. 

DECEMBER 8.—Epsom.— MAINS.—For providing, lay- 
ing, excavating and jointing of about 2,829 yards of 
4in. cast-iron water main, including valves, fire 
hydrants, Ac., forthe U.D.C. Mr. E. G. Wilson, Clerk, 
37, Church-street, 

DECEMBER 8.—Frinton-cn-Sea.— ROApDSs.—For works 
of private street improvement in St. Mary’s-road, 
Eton-road, and Oxford-road, Frinton-on-Sea, for the 
U.D.Cc. Mr. P. O. Macdonald, Clerk to the Council, 
The Council House. 

DECEMBER 11.—Bournemcuth.—SEWER.—For laying 
and fixing cast-iron pipes, cradles, &c., for the C.B. 
Mr. F. P. Dolamore, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 11.—Cannock.—PIPES.—For construction 
of about 24 miles of 12 in. and 9 in. stoneware pipe 
sewers and appurtenances and sewage disposal works, 
forthe R.D.C. Mr. A. W. Carver, Clerk to the Council, 
202, Wolverhampton-road. Deposit £5 5s. 

% DECEMBER 11.— Kensington, W.8.— SANITARY 
WorkK.—(1) Sanitary accommodation at the Guardians’ 
Board Room in the Marloes-road, Kensington; (2) 
sanitary accommodation at the Marloes-road Institu- 
tion, Kensington, for the Guardians of the Parish of 
Kensington. Mr. W. R. Stephens, Clerk to the 
Guardians, Guardians’ Offices, Marloes-road, Kensing- 
ton, W.8 

DECEMBER 13.—Chester.—ROADS.—For roads and 
sewerage works, for the City and County. Mr. J. H. 
Dickson, Town Clerk. Town Hall. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 15.—Baildon.—SEWER.—For work in 
connection with the proposed construction of the 
12 in. pipe sewer of an approximate length of 240 lin. 
yds., together with the necessary manholes, &c., for 
the U.D.C. Mr. R. Howard Moore, Clerk of the 
Council, Baildon. Deposit £1 1s. 

DECEMBER 15.—Hayfield.—PIpes.—For providing 
and laying about 7} miles of 6 in., 5 in., 4 in., and 3 in. 
cast-iron pipes, with all necessary valves, hydrants 
and apparatus, and also for constructing two mass 
concrete tanks at Hayfield and Mellor, for the R.D,C. 
Mr. J. R. Bowden, Clerk to the Council, Council Office s, 
High-street, New Mills, via Stockport. Deposit £5 5s. 
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DECEMBER 31.—Cowbridge.—MaIns.—For a covered 
service reservoir in mass concrete, and 18,900 lin. yds. 
of various cast-iron mains, for the Mid-Glamorgan 
Water Board. Messrs. Thomas & Morgan «& Partners, 
Civil Engineers, Pontypridd. Deposit £10 10s. 

No Date.—Axbridge—PIPEs.—For excavating 
trenches and laying about 2,200 yds. of 9 in. concrete 
or iron pipes, and for constructing concrete tank, 
fencing, «c., near Dunnett Farm, Compton Bishop, 
for the R.D.C. Mr. Arthur Powell, Engineer to the 
Council, 10, Orchard-street, College Green, Bristol. 

No DatTe.—Farsley—SEWER.—For laying a main 
sewer, for the U.D.C. Mr. V. Wilson, Surveyor, 
Council Offices. 


Competitions, 
(See Competition News, page 848.) 


Buction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


DECEMBER 2,.—London, W.12.—Mr. F. H. 
Clark will sell, without reserve, at the Central Stores 
Depot, No. 401, Wormwood Scrubbs, Wood-lane, 
Shepherd’s Bush, steel-framed building, hutting, timber 
and building materials, cast and wrought iron piping, 
corrugated galvanised iron sheets, hot water radiators, 
sheets wired glass, shovels, new pick helves, &c. 
oO ome Railway Wharf, York-road, Wandsworth, 

DECEMBER 2 AND FOLLOWING TWO DAYS.—London 
E.—Messrs. Joseph Hibbard & Sons will sell, without 
reserve, by order of the Liquidators, Messrs. E. Hight 
and G. G. Liverman, re Price & Low, Ltd. (in voluntary 
liquidation), at the two depots at 118, Hoxton-street 
and 49, Hackney-road, stock of timber and various 
other items. Auctioneers, 15, Newington Green, 
Islington, London, N.16. 

DECEMBER 9.—East Kent.—Messrs. Hampton & Sons 
will sell, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’- 
square, S.W.1. freehold residential and building 
property of over 14} acres, to be offered in one or six lots. 
Auctioneers, 20, St. James’-square, 8.W.1. 

%* DECEMBER 9.—Farnborough, Kent.—Mr. C. E. 
Clark will sell, without reserve, opposite ‘‘ New Inn,” 
Farnborough, Kent, sale of prime new timbers. Auc- 
tioneers, Beddington House, Beddington, near Croydon, 

DECEMBER 9 AND 10,—London, E.C.4.—Messrs 
Fuller, Horsey, Sons, & Cassell will sell, by order of 
the Ministry of Transport, road contractors’ plant, at 
11 o’clock each day, at the Merchants’ Hall, Baltic 
Exchange, St. Mary Axe. Auctioneers, 11, Billiter- 
square, E.C.3. 

%* DECEMBER 11 AND 12.—Berwickshire.—Messrs. 
Perry & Phillips will sell (unless previously sold by 
private treaty), on the premises, Blackadder House, 
Berwickshire (in 600 lots), the whole of the interior and 
exterior fixtures and fittings previous to the demolition 
of the mansion, pine flooring, doors, oak flooring, 
marble, oak, granite mantelpieces, stone staircase, 
garden ornaments, iron gates, central heating boilers, 
the fabric of the mansion, balustrading, lead, «c. 
Auctioneers, Bridgnorth. 

DECEMBER 12,— Weymouth.— Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey, Sons & Cassell will sell in lots at the White- 
head Torpedo Factory, Weymouth, building material, 
steel joists, angles, steam piping, roof trusses, glazing, 
bars, timber, &c. Auctioneers, 11, Billiter-square, 
E.C. 3. 

* DATE ANNOUNCED LATER.—Edgware.—Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Cross & Cross, will sell (as a whole or in lots, vacant 
possession with the exception of one cottage) in 
Hanover-square Estate Room (unless previously sold 
privately), a freehold building estate at Edgware, 
comprising Lower Hall Farm, including residence, 
also Upper Hall Farm, including cottages and farm 
buildings, the whole extending to about 37 acres ; 
main drainage. Auctioneers, 20, Hanover-square, W.1!. 


Public Appointments, 


NOVEMBER 29.—Birmingham.—CLERK OF WORKS. 
—Clerk of Works required for housing schemes. 
Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, City Engineer and Surveyor 
and Executive Officer for Housing Schemes, The 
Council House, Birmingham. 

NOVEMBER 29,—Cheltenham.—CLERK OF WORKS. 
—Clerk of Works required to supervise the construction 
of gravity pre-filters, ferro-concrete tanks (Hennebique 
system) and concrete block filter and engine house 
(contract about £8,000), for the Corporation of Chelten- 
ham. Mr. J. 8. Pickering, Borough Engineer, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

DECEMBER 1,—Rochester.—CLERK OF WORKS.— 
Clerk of Works required for a large sewerage scheme 
intended to be begun in the near future, for the City 
Corporation of Rochester. City Surveyor, Guildhall, 
Rochester. 

DECEMBER 4,—Lewes.—Quantity Surveyor re- 
quired on the temporary staff in connection with the 
proposed new County Secondary Schools, by the East 
Sussex County Council. Mr. Fred. . Wood, 
an aaa M.S.A., County Surveyor, County Hall, 

ewes. 

%* DECEMBER 8.—Cape Town.—Lecturer in building 
trades subjects wanted for the Cape Technical College, 
gs Town. Messrs. Chalmers, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 
9, Idol-lane, London, E.C.3. 3 

% DECEMBER 15.—Durham,—Two Assistant Archi- 
tects and one Assistant Quantity Surveyor required by 
the county of Durham Education Committee. Director 
of Education, Shire Hall, Durham, enclosing stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

%* JANUARY 1.—Cambridge.— Assistant to the Master 
required by the Board of Architectural Studies, at 
the University of Cambridge, School of Architecture. 
The Secretary of the Board of Architectural Studies, 
Mr. Edward Bullough, Gonville and Caius College, 


Cambridge. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS& OTHER WORKS." 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the imformation given, bul « may vovca- 
sionally happen that, owing to building owners taking the responsibility of commencing work 


before plans are finally approved by the local authorities, “ proposed” 
publication have been actually commenced. Abbreviations: T.C. for Town Council ; 


works at the time of 
U.D.C. for 


Urban District Council; R D.C. for Rural District Council ; E.C. for Education Committee ; B.G. for 
Board of Guardians; B.C. for Borough Council; P.C. for Parish Council; M.H. for Ministry of 
Health ; M.T. for Ministry of Transport ; C.B. for County Borough ; and B.E. for Board o: Education 





ACORINGTON.—A project is on foot for the provision 
of a town hall. 

ALTRINCHAM.—Plans have been approved for the 
erection of club premises on the corner of Moss-lane 
and Mayor's-road, for the Committee of the British 
Legion; and for the erection of 20 houses on the Old- 
field Brow estate, for the D.C. 

BARKING ABBEY.—Plans have been prepared by 
the County Architect of the Essex C.C. for the pro- 
vision of a dining hall to accommodate 200 pupils 
at the School, at an estimated cost of £3,560. 

BATLEY.—A scheme is in hand for the extensions 
to the Batley and District Hospital. The architects 
(Messrs. W. Hanstock & Son, of Batley) invite tenders 
for the various trades required in the building work. 

Breston.—The U.D.C. recommend that the M.H. 
be requested to give approval to a further 100 houses. 

BLACKBURN.—Plans have been approved by the 
B.G, for the erection of a mortuary at the Eaves-lane 
Institution. 

BLACKPOOL.—A M.H. inquiry is to be held into the 
application by the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
for the following purposes : £266,513, for the extension 
of the seawall and laying out of the promenade at 
south shore; £182,226, for sea defence works at Bisp- 
ham and south shore; £81,527 for the laying-out of 
land on the easterly side of the promenade, south shore ; 
£15,448 for the completion of the open-air bath at 
south shore.—The design and plans of Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, architects, Lancaster, have been approved by 
the Vicar and parishioners of St. Stephen's-on-the-Cliffs, 
for the erection of a new church, which, when com- 
pleted, is estimated to cost £35,000.—The Committee 
of the Cleveleys Men's Club are proposing to erect new 
club premises to plans prepared by Mr. RK. H. Cunliffe, 
architect, of Fleetwood. 

BOLTON-ON-DEARNE.—The U.D.C. has decided to 
build 500 working-class houses during the next three 
years, 250 of them in the first year. 

BRIDLINGTON.—-The 'T.C. approved plans: Mr. 
C. L. Waite, two houses on the Priory estate, for Mr. 
W. Witting; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, house, Trinity-road, 
for Mr. N. Cooper; Mr. M. B. Parkin, house, Kings- 
gate, for Mr. Beames; Mr. C. L. Waite, bungalow on 
the Priory estate, for Mr. W. Witting; Mr. C. L. 
Waite, four bungalows on the Priory estate, for Mr. 
W. Witting; Messrs. Watson & Ritson, two houses, 
George-street, for Mr. A. H. Evans; Messrs. Watson 
& Ritson, two houses, corner of Kingsgate and George- 
street, for Mr. A. H. Evans; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw 
house, Kingsgate, for Mr. W. Newsome; Mr. M. B. 
Parkin, bungalow, corner of Shaftesbury-road and St. 
James’s-road, for Miss M. J. Boak; Mr. L. Stewart, 
house, St. James’s-road, for Mr. A. Clark; Mr. L. 
Stewart, two houses, Kingsgate, for Mr. F. Spink; 
Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, four houses, Brookland-road, 
for Mr. H. F. Hird; Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, house, 
corner of Shaftesbury-road and Kingsgate, for Mr. 
J. R. Earnshaw. 

Bury.—The B.E. have been instructed to prepare 
a scheme of a swimming bath in the reservoir at Clarence 
Park, on the floating raft system, with dressing-room 
accommodation. The estimated cost is about £10,000, 

CHELMSFORD.—The M.H. have authorised £680 for 
the purchase of land adjoining the Institution grounds, 
and also £27,327 for the erection of the new Infirmary 
and Nurses’ Homes.—The T.C. propose erecting another 
100 houses, for which the M.H. have intimated they 
will give favourable consideration. 

CHORLEY.—The Borough Surveyor is to prepare 
plans for an open-air bath in Astley Park.—Plans 
vassed: Four houses, Collinson-avenue, for Messrs. 
jickman & Partington; four houses, Highfield-road, 
for Messrs. J. W. Lee & Co.; four houses, Preston- 
road, for Messrs. Hickman & Partington. 


* Bee also our List of Contracts, Competitions, eto. 


CLITHEROE.—The T.C. has received the M.H. 
approval to erect a further 38 houses on the Henthorne 
estate. The Council is now seeking permission to 
borrow £16,500 to carry out the work. 

CLOWNE.—The R.D.C. has decided to apply to the 
M.H. for permission to build an additional 26 houses 
at Creswell, and to proceed with the erection of 30 
houses at Clowne and 10 at Barlborough as soon as 
the Ministry’s sanction has been received. 

COLCHESTER.—The enlargement of the 
Eastern Counties institution is proposed. 

COLNE.—The T.C, has decided that a scheme should 
be prepared for the erection of working-class houses.— 
Mr. G. H. Walters proposes to erect a bungalow in 
Clare-avenue. 

CroMPTON.—The D.C. are recommended to proceed 
immediately with the erection of a new building on a 
site in Farrow-street, for a child’s welfare centre, esti- 
mated to cost £917. Plans have been prepared under 
the supervision of the surveyor, Mr. J. Fothergill.—The 
eames of a maternity centre is also under considera- 
tion. 

DaRTMOUTH.—The T.C. passed plans: Mr. R. 
Pillar, houses, at Townstal, 

DARWEN.— Plans have been passed for the building of 
works in Hollins-road, for the Walpamur Co., Ltd. ; 
two houses, off Belgrave-road, for Messrs. Robert 
Shorrock & Son, Ltd. 

DAVENHAM.—The M.H. has notified the Cheshire 
C.C, that the question will now be considered of making 
a grant towards the acquisition of land for the proposed 
tuberculosis pavilion. 

DEWSBURY.—The T.C. has adopted unemployment 
relief schemes, such as building a bridge across the 
Calder and Hebble canal at Slaithwaite-road, Thornhill 
Lees, to replace the present stone arch bridge. Roads 
and sewers are to be constructed on the Ravens Lodge 
housing site, at a cost of £18,000. It is proposed to 
build 230 houses on the site. 

Dipspury.—aA large residence in Wilmslow-road has 
been acquired for adaptation as a home for children 
of the Salford Rescue and Protection Society, estimated 
to cost £8,000, 

DONCASTER.—The Surveyor has been instructed by 
the Market Committee to carry out alterations to steps 
leading into cellar under the market hall to afford a 
more satisfactory entrance. 

DUBLIN.—Plans passed by the City Architect: 
Alexandra-road, warehouses, pump house, &c., for the 
Galena Signal Oil Co.; Seafield-road, Clontarf, bunga- 
low, for Mr. J. A. Coleman; Castle-avenue, Clontarf, 
bungalow, for Mr. W. Dunne; Hollybank-road, 
Glasnevin, 8 houses, for Mr. A. Strain. 

EASTHAMPSTEAD.— Formal sanction has been received 
from the M.H. by the R.D.C. to the borrowing of 
£5,300 for the building of and £200 for the purchase of 
the site for the erection of working class cottages at 
Cranborne. 

Eston.—The U.D.C. is considering the advisability of 
establishing an open-air swimming bath, at an esti- 
mated cost of £4,500. 

EYE.—The Town Clerk of the T.C. reported that the 
Housing Committee had met the architect, Mr. Harold 
Hooper, in connection with the old workhouse recon- 
struction scheme, and it was agreed to experiment with 
the front portion of the premises as a first instalment, 
the architect being asked to get tenders. 

FALKIRK.—The Dean of Guild Court passed plans: 
Callendar Iron Co., warehouse and fitting shop, to cost 
£1,250; Mr. J. Kean, bungalow in Major’s-place, to 
cost £1,250. 

FRIERN BARNET.—Plans passed by the D.C.: Engine 
house at the Cambridge & Paul Instrument Works, 
Sydney-road ; L.G.O.C. garage at Sydney-road ; three 
shops and flats in Colney Hatch-lane. 
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FRIMLEY.—The U.D.C. 
additional houses be built. 

GAWSWORTH.—Farm buildings and a house are to be 
erected on the small holdings estate at a cost of about 
£2,500 by the Cheshire Small Holdings Committee. 

GOLBORNE.—The Housing Committee of the D.c. 
have decided to acquire a site for the erection of 20 
houses. 

GRANGEMOUTH.—The T.C. has resolved to proceed 
with a further scheme, in the new town, consisting of 
24 houses and 30 to 40 houses. 

GUILDFORD.—The T.C. approved plans: Four 
houses, New Cross-road, Stoughton, submitted by Mr. 
J. F. Wilmot, for Mr. Hebburn ; house, Clandon-road, 
submitted by Mr. Geo. How, for Mr. W. Astling: 
factory, Worplesdon-road, submitted by Mr. Geo. 
How, for Messrs. Mason & Toogood; bungalow, 
Onslow Village, submitted by Messrs. Knapp, Fisher 
Powell & Russell, for Mr. Perry; house, Deerbarn- 
road, submitted by Mr. T. Dyer, for Mr. Goucher: 
house, New-road, off Nightingale-road, submitted 
by Messrs. Tomkins, Homes & Co., for Messrs. Tribe & 
Robinson ; pair of bungalows, Grange-road, submitted 
by Mr. R. Marsden, for Mr. Gaff ; two houses, Joseph’s- 
road, submitted by Messrs. Frampton «& Co., for Mrs, A. 
Holford ; house and shop, Woodbridge-road, submitted 
by/Mr. R. Marsden, for Messrs. Hart & Co.; two houses, 
Weston-road, submitted by Mr. E. Perdue, for Mr. E. 
Perdue, Weston-road, Guildford. 

HALIFAx.—The M.H. has given sanction to the 
Corporation for the construction of new abattoirs, on 
the site of the existing building in the centre of the town, 
at an estimated cost of £58,000. 

HANWELL.—St. Mark’s Church are to erect a parish 
hall at £1,200, 

HARWICH.—Plans approved by the T.C.: Two 
houses in Fronks-road, for Messrs. Fisher & Woods. 

HEADINGTON.—The R.D.C. has asked the M.H. for 
sanction to subsidise a further 50 houses. 

Hove.—The T.C. passed plans: Mr. J. C. Beswarick: 
for Mr. S. Massey, detached bungalow, Portland-villas ; 
Mr. G. M. Jay, for Messrs. Morris & Jay, two pairs 
semi-detached houses, Glebe-villas; Mr. B. James, 
for Mr. E. Miles, detached bungalow, Old Shoreham- 
road; Mr. B. James, for Mr. R. Stredwick, detached 
house, Portland-road; Messrs. Roberts & Hunter, 
for Messrs. Lumley & Hunt, new premises, Portland- 
road; Mr. C. W. Bailey, for Princes Hotel, Ltd., new 
boiler house and chimney shaft, Princes Hotel, Queen’s- 
gardens; Mr. A. Chadwell, detached house, Vallance- 
gardens; Messrs. J. H. Hackman, Ltd., three pairs 
semi-detached houses, Portland-villas. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—The T.C. has agreed to purchase 
a site at Park-avenue for the erection of a maternity 
home from plans prepared by the borough architect, 
and construction of a tramway shelter at Paddock 
Head. 

ILKESTON.—The T.C. passed plans: House, Drum- 
mond-road, J. Godber; bungalow, Manor-road, I. 
Smith; two cottages, Manor-road, J. Briggs & Co.; 
pair of houses, Wharncliffe-road, F. Chambers. 

INVERNESS.—The Dean of Guild Court passed a plan 
for the erection of storage tanks for the Angle American 
Oil Co., at a cost of £12,000. 

Kixeston.—The Guardians 
nurses’ home at their hospital. 

LANCASTER.—The Lancaster and District Co- 
operative Society are to acquire property in the west 
end of Morecambe and a plot of land on the corner of 
China-street and Church-street, Lancaster, for the 
erection of a boot-repairing factory. 

LEEpDS.—A site has been purchased in Hall-lane 
Armley, for the erection of a new Roman Catholic 
school 

LINTHWAITE.—The Linthwaite and Golcar D.C. are 
seeking sanction to borrow £33,500 for the extension of 
their sewage disposal works at Johnny Moor Hill, 
Milnsbridge. 

LIVERPOOL.—The Housing Committee of the T.C. 
agreed to purchase from the M.H. 547 acres of land 
in Walton, Clubmoor, and other housing areas north 
and south, at a cost of £185,000, for housing. 

LONDON (HACKNEY).—Plans: 8S. Goodall & Son, 
four lock-up shops, Brooke-road; J. Jarvis & Sons, 
Ltd., electricity show rooms, Lowa _ Clapton-road ; 
C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., L.C.C. school, Well-street. 
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LonpON (STEPNEY).—Plans passed by the B.C. 
F. F. French, lock-up shop, New-road; A. 8. Taylor, 
buildings, Eastfield-street, Limehouse.—The B.C. 
adopted the scheme of the Housing Committee for the 
acquisition of houses in Fieldgate-street, for the 
erection of two blocks of five-story tenements. 

LOWESTOFT.—The T.C. passed plans: Mrs. M. A. 
Gooch, bungalow, Beccles-road, Oulton Broad; Mrs. 
H. Roll, bungalow, The Avenue, South Lowestoft ; 
Mr. W. J. Croft, six bungalows, Colville-road; Mr. 
p. J. Searle, cottage, Beccles-road, Oulton Broad ; 
Mr. W. Clarke, cottage, Beccles-road. 

MARKET BoswortH.—The Leicestershire C.C. has 
decided to build a new school. 

MoORPETH.—Plans passed by the R.D.C.: 35 houses 
at Lynemouth, for the Ashington Coal Co., Ltd.; two 
cottage homes near Morpeth Station, for the London 
& North-Eastern Rly. Co.; branch premises at Linton 
Coliiery, for the Ashington Industrial Co-operative 
Society. 

NANTWICH.—Cheshire county surveyor has been 
asked to prepare plans for widening the Marshfield 
bridge. 

NEAR HAMILTON.—The Lanarkshire Tramways Co. 
has acquired ground for the purpo e of erecting a garage 
to accommodate at least one hundred motor buses. 

NEWTON.—Plans passed by R.D.C.: Bungalow at 
Shiphay, Cockington, for Mr. G. Powell; pair of 
bungalows at Cockington, for Messrs. Tucker & Glan- 
ville: 4 cottages at Sandygate, Kingsteignton, for 
Mr. Newcombe. ; 

PAIGNTON.—A scheme is on foot to provide a hand- 
some new pavilion. 

PLYMOoUTH.—Plans passed by the T.C.: G. A. 
Addiscott, house, Corapton Park-road; W. H Heath, 
six houses, West Down-road; W. E. Jones, three 
houses, Lanhydrock-road. ip 

POYNTON (CHESHIRE) —The Church Council is 
negotiating for the purchase of land for the erection of 
a parish hall. se i 

READING.—The Berks C.C. propose demolition of 
five cottages at Abbey Wall and erecting two. The 
cost is estimated at about £1,500, 

RETFORD.—The T.C. approved a scheme for the pro- 
vision of new works in connection with the gas under- 
taking, at an estimated cost of £36,000 to £40,000. 

ROTHWELL.—The U.D.C. have applied to the M.H. 
to sanction a loan of £60,000 for new sewage disposal 
works. The engineers are W. H. Radford & Son, of 
Nottingham. : 

St. HELENS.—The L.N.E.R. have decided to re- 
build, at a cost of £3,000, the platform at St. Helens 
station. 

SEDGLEY.—Tenders are to be invited for the interior 
decoration of 150 council houses. , : 

SHAFTESBURY.—The T.C.’s Housing Committee 
reported that the Surveyor has prepared plans for 
20 houses to be built at a cost of about £400 per house. 

SHEFFIELD.—A_ special committee of the T.C., 
dealing with the proposed public hall, recommends 
that £6,000 be paid in respect of the purchase and 
freehoid of premises in Holly-street. 

SMETHWICK.—Plans approved by the T.C.: Three 
houses, Wilson-road, for Mr. S. R. Moorhouse ; house, 
Marshall-street, for the Trustees of St. Paul’s parish 
room; assembly hall, Vicarage-road, for the Trustees 
of Holy Trinity Church. J 

SovuTH SHIELDS.—The B.S. has been instructed to 
proceed with the lay-out of the sites at Sunderland- 
road, for the erection of about 480 houses.—Plans 
passed: Estate plan for 42 houses, Harton Villa, for 
Messrs. Davidson, Son & Sherwood ; block of premises, 
with five shops and two houses, West-avenue, for Mr. 
R. Brown; shops and houses, Prince Edward-road, 
for Mrs. J. H. Wilson; alterations, Golden Lion Hotel, 
King-street, for Messrs. T. A. Page & Sons; house, 
Moore-avenue, for Mr. Naylor.—Revised plans are to 
be prepared for the provision of an open-air school.— 
Conferences are taking place regarding the extension of 
the Cleadon Park Sanatorium.—A committee is to 
visit districts where public conveniences are proposed 
to be provided. 

STANDISH.—The D.C. is applying to the M.H. for 
sanction for the erection of a further 20 houses. 

STIRLINGSHIRE.—The C.C. agreed to the construction 
of 41 houses at Bannockburn, 12 houses at Cowie, and 
22 houses at Bonnybridge. 

SUNDERLAND.—The T.C. has passed plans for the 
—en of ten houses on a site adjoining the Newcastle- 
Toad. 

SWAFFHAM.—The U.D.C. are proposing to erect 
50 houses. 

THORNTON.—The U.D.C. are seeking M.H. approval 
for extensions to the Council offices, for which they 
wish to borrow £5,000. 

UxBRIDGE.—The county school is to be converted 
into a senior elementary school. 

WAKEFIELD.—The T.C. passed plans: Bell & Kay, 
house, Bromley Mount, for Mr. J. A. Benton; Mr. H. 
Dalton, two houses, Manygates-lane, for G. S. Hep- 
worth and A. Siswick; Bell & Kay, house and shop, 
Alverthorpe-road, for Mr. A. Blackburn. 

WESTBURY.—A proposal is on foot for a new mental 
defect institution at Leighton House, which has been 
brought forward by the Wiltshire C.C. to the Oxford 
T.C. The capital cost is estimated at £90,000. 

WESTOLIFF-ON-SEA.—A new shelter is to be erected 
on the cliffs at a cost of £850. 

_ WEsT HARTLEPOOL.—The T.C. passed plans: Miss 
Graham, house, Caledonian-road. 

WILLESDEN.—The U.D.C. approved plans: Mor- 
tuary and viewing room, Harlesden-road, for the 
Willesden General Hospital; shop and house, Village 
Way, Neasden, for Mr. W. J. Macklin; 33 lock-up 
garages, Grange-road, Willesden Green, for Mr. Arnott ; 
two houses, Aylestone-avenue, Brondesbury Park, for 
Messrs. Western & Arnell; seven houses, Herbert- 
Zariens, Willesden, for Messrs. Jermey & Son; three 
hou s, Holland-road, Harlesden, for Mr. E. Drown; 
<6 houses, Liddell-gardens, Kensal Rise, for G. Ball 
(Willesden), Ltd.; six houses, Fleetwood-road, 
W illesden, for Mr. J. C. Webb ; house, Alverstone-road, 
Crick wood, for George Ball (Willesden), Ltd.; two 
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houses, Chapter-road, for Messrs. Parsons & Sons.— 
The Electrical Engineer reports that it will be necessary 
in the near future to erect a transformer station in 
the neighbourhood of Oxgate-lane. The Council 
recommend him to negotiate for a small plot of land 
suitable for his requirements. ; 

WInpbsorR.—The M.T. has intimated that he will 
make a grant of £30,000 towards the cost of recon- 
structing Albert Bridge by the Berks and Bucks C.C.’s. 

WREXHAM.—The R.D.C. approved a scheme for the 
erection of 380 houses during the next two years. as 
follows : Gwersyllt, 70; Rhos, 54; Cefn, 52; Brough- 
ton, 48; Stansty, 30; Ruabon, 24; Brymbo, 22; 
Gresford, 20; Coedpoeth, 16; rural parishes, 12 ; 
Holt, 10; Rossett, 10; Penycae, 8; and Esclusham 
Below, 4. 

WoOoDHALL.—The U.D.C. approved plans: House, 
for Mr. E. Marshall, Witham-road; 2 houses on the 
Horncastle-road, for Mr. Horbuck. 

WORTHINGTON.—A new school is to be erected by the 
Leicestershire E.C. 

YorkK.—Plans approved by the T.C.: Saxone Shoe 
Co., Ltd., new premises, Coney-street; J. Elliott, 
house, Moorgate; W. West, two houses, Terry-street ; 
Friends’ Retreat, nursing home, Heslington-road; H. 
Watson, house, Layerthorpe. 

FIRES. 

NEW MILTON.—A fire which broke out recently in 
the principal street of New Milton, a small Hampshire 
town near Bournemouth, caused damage to business 
premises estimated at nearly £10 000, 

NORTHALLERTON.—A fire occurred at the garage of 
the Metropole Garage Co. The damage is estimated 
at over £15,000. 


— 
THE BUILDING TRADE 


According to the Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
employment in the building trade showed little 
change in October, except in the painting and 
decorating section, where there was a seasonal 
decline ; it continued good, on the whole, with 
skilled operatives, other than painters, but 
generally slack with unskilled workers. In a 
few instances a little overtime was worked, 
but adverse weather conditions caused a certain 
amount of lost time on outside work. 

As regards individual occupations, employ- 
ment remained very good generally with brick- 
layers and plasterers, and good in most dis- 
tricts with masons and with carpenters and 
joiners; in a considerable number of districts 
a shortage of one or more of the foregoing 
classes of skilled operatives, especially of brick- 
layers and plasterers, was again reported. 
Employment continued fairly good generally 
with slaters and plumbers, and showed a slight 
improvement. There was a further decline 
with painters, and employment in most dis- 
tricts was very slack, as is usual at this time 
of the year; it remained. slack, on the whole, 
with builders’ labourers. 

In the brick trade, employment in October 
continued good on the whole, but showed a 
slight decline as compared with the previous 
month; short time was worked in some dis- 
tricts, but, compared with a year ago, em- 
ployment was much better. At Peterborough, 
Nottingham and Bridgwater employment was 
reported as being very good. 

The percentage of workpeople unem- 
ployed in the brick, pipe, tile, ete., 
trades, as indicated by the unemploy- 
ment books lodged at Employment Ex- 
changes on October 27, 1924, was 7.8, as com- 
pared with 6.8 on September 22. 

Statistics relating to Building Trades for 
the five weeks ended October 6 show that in 
the building trades 9,506 vacancies were 
notified for men and 7,591 vacancies were filled. 
The principal occupations concerned were :— 
Carpenters, 2,454 vacancies notified and 2,006 
filled ; bricklayers, 1,298 vacancies notified and 
588 filled; painters, 2,221 vacancies notified 
and 2,066 filled; and builders’ labourers, 1,408 
vacancies notified and 1,281 filled. 

Returns from local authorities in 142 of the 
principal urban areas in Great Britain (except 
the London County Council area), with a total 
population of 15,981,000, show that in October, 
1924, plans were passed for buildings of an 
estimated cost of £4,526,600, as compared with 
£4,462,100 in September, 1924, and £4,446,400 
in October, 1923. Of the total for October, 
1924, dwelling-houses accounted for £2,991,100; 
factories and workshops for £213,300; shops, 
offices, warehouses and other business premises 
for £547,500; and other buildings, and addi- 
tions and alterations to existing buildings, for 
£774,700. 
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NEW INVENTIONS 
Showroom Ceilings. 

The Army and Navy Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., had a number of ceilings in their Victoria- 
street store that were not as attractive as they 
would like owing to exposed sprinkler pipes and, 
in some cases, girders. Means were therefore 
devised of covering these pipes and girders, 





merely allowing the sprinkler valves to protrude 
slightly, and at the same time carry on their 
business without any interruptions due to re- 
building. ‘“Sundeala” wall-boarding was 
adopted for the purpose, and so far some 40,000 
sq. ft. has been used. As will be seen by the 
accompanying illustration, the sprinkler valves 
are hardly noticeable. “‘ Sundeala” is supplied 
by Messrs. G. D. Peters & Co., Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Reinforcement. 


According to a contemporary a new type of 
reinforcement for concrete walling is being put 
on the market by a German concern. As shown 
in the illustration, this consists of sheet steel 
on each side of which are saucer-shape pieces of 
steel which, it is claimed, hold the concrete in 
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position whilst it is setting, and thus enable 
shuttering to be removed earlier than’ usual. 
The vertical sheet of steel makes the wall 
damp-proof, and the added strength it imparts 
to the concrete enables thinner wallsto be used. 


—— 
i 


Woolwich Housing Scheme. 

The Royal Arsenal Co-operative Scciety 
intends, subject to the consent of its members, 
to purchase for £375,000 the Well Hall Garden 
City Estate, at Eltham, consisting of 1,034 
houses, 212 flats, and $0 acres of freehold land. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by tnauiry.—Ed.) 


BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
Best Sten \ ies London Bridge. 7} %, ¢ 
I ae ce pone geae 8 6 
me 1,000, Delivered at t London Goods Stations, 
ons, at da 
King’s Cross 213 | Best Biue aioe 
Do. grooved {or Pressed Staffs. 9 56 0 
Plaster -» 215 38) Do. Bullnose . 915 0 
Do. Bullnose . * 8 8) Blue Wire Cuts 7 5 0 


at Hourbridge Fire brick :— 


beseee 811 0 
OuateD tisk — @ Uiseccccacs -10 3 0 
we White P’ble Str’tch’rs 31 10 0 
} Ty, and D'ble Headers 28 10 9 
alt Glazed One Side and 
HR Stretchers .. 23 0 0 two Ends 32 10 O 
eaders, . 22 10 0] Two Sides and 
Quoins, *** Ruil- one End .. 3310 0 
dy and 4}in. o| Sniays and 
— @acccas OO Squints......31 0 0 
A, uality, cr am . ,000 jess than best. Cream 
ulf, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hard 


Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 
BREEZE C ONCRETE SLABS. 
Wy ter London. 


d. 
Ha per yd. caper 2 1 3 in. per yd. super 2 fi 
ZL 6 4 in. ” 3 6 
Thames Palast jobees 10 ¢ r 
Pt Sand ..... titjue Se 
_. , _. \eseeaqnen t ie 
Best Washed Sand....__ || id : a at “y 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- alias radi + 
UND 6600 sadteccese 12 9 Padding 
ta. 14 0 ” t 
n. Broken Brick,” ...... oe. i — 
‘0 Rete, he 
er ton delivered in L on on a 
Hest Portland © ement, Brit ish in tuil van leads, 
Standard ee ification Test £2 18 Oto gs 3 6 
51 /~ alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above.......... 0910 0 
Super Cement ( W ate ee 4 0 
Kkoman Cement ...... EI EE ae 815 0 
on oc asaacuadndeckenc: 516 0 
Keene’s Cement, WROL veces censcececes 515 0 
ee Roeieerteonn : 
Plaster, Coarse, | Bp teenea-b, 3 » ° 
7" SN cwibdndtcobaden eds 312 6 
pe Ree ppabpagenttand-j 612 0 
Birapite, Coarse reilintarduoeweca aa or 
DN itnriqkstesuidludeneskics ‘17 0 
Grey Stone Lime ...... 102777 {°° °"° 211 9 
| RT eeteeeetarenaeieteatiee 211 9 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime....... 24 6 
| _ FARR aan eenennes i7 0 0 
Lg.  eanperensesene 112 0 


Nore.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 
Is, 6d. if returned in good condition withip three 
months, carr. pd. 

Stourbridge Fireclay ins’cks 358, Od. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


delivered In rallway trucks at 5, 4d. 


Batu STONF- 
Paddington, G.W.R., or 


Westbourne Park, 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube... ... 2 ob 
Do. do. delivered In railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube.......... 2 11g 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 tt, 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L. & 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 


Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 44 
Do. do, de!'vered on road wagons at above 

eh Cl Ge. OUND, ca0dsnededeecees 4 5 
White basebed, “%d. per ft. cube extra. 
NoTe.—1d. per ft. cube extra for evety {foot over 

20 ft. average, and jd. beyond 30 ft. 

florron-Woop STONE, 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 


Small random blocks, up to 10 ft. cube, Per ft. ote OE 


Random blocks from 10 ft, and over @ 
Sawn two sides .......-eeeeeeeees e 27/- 
Sawn three or four sides .......... 32 /- 
York STONE, bLUE—Nobin Hood Gui” 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. da. 
6 in. sawn two sides aa | to Ls — 8 6 
8O ft, super.).......ese0e r Ft. Super b 
6 in, rubbed two sides, ie tear am 3 
3 in. saw nt wo sides slabs (random sizes) bat 2 3 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 1 6 
iendom sizes) ......e0+ cccsecese o . 
14 in. to 2 in, ditto, ditto ..... eccccee @ 
mK— 
—_ > ered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks........ Per Ft.Cube 6 3 
6 in, sawn owe sides landing to C+ (under 5 3 
40 ft. su Bade sn pen gssaceeehe ‘'t. Super 3 i 
Gin. rubbed two sides ditto .......--- 9 
din. perm ths foe coke peaaem sizes) ,, . af 
8 in. ditto. ” 
2 ip. self-laced rancom flags. . Per Yard Super 9 0 
ARTIFICIAL STONE 
per ft. 
red in Louse Area in full van loads, pet 
oe ‘lain, 6s, 6d. ; Moulded, 78. Od. ; Cills, 88, 3d. 
woobD. 
GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 
inches. per Stan aw pee 
« x il ene 0 % 8 evece 23 
io 2 eee 28 0 ; % UR cces <8 0 
6% 8 ccc @ 9 2 x wee © 0 
4x 7? Ve S XS 8 ccce 25 0 
> Ss = eee 2 0 Te 8 awe 0 
2 eh ar’ 23 0 Sz Gan @S 
23 x 7 ‘ 92 «(UV eS © © eco SG 
PL ANE| D —_ 
€31 —s 


_ 
Kk 
~ 


WOOD (Continued). 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING, 


Inches, per sq. Inches, per sq. 
eeevecceoece 21i- BS cccccccccess Sale 
eeccqueceess GO oe ER 

25/- 

TONGUED “AND MATCHINGS (BEST). 
GROOVED FLOORING. 

Inches. persq. Inches per sq. 

1 eseesaeeeens 25 /- 60 eeeccese 16/6 

BBD cocccccoceces 32/6 panna nei 20/- 

Di sn ncvacssseese 37/6 | setlist . Bi- 

Inches BATTIENS . a nas 

30 B cccccccseagseansetacesecsce per 1007t. 
: SAWN LATHS, 

Dee RED. cccnascnsdcaseceosesescs 00 032 6 

Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....0¢ 02 0to v 2 6 

3 in do. do. 016to 09 2 0 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 

Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super,asinch .... 019t 02 6 

Cuba Mahogany ........ 03 0 to 0 38 6 

feak (Rangoon, 
or Java), per tt. cube 014 O to _ 

American 

per ft. cube .. 012 0 to 014 O 
Best Scotch Glue, per ewt. 410 0 to om 
Liquid Glue, per cwt. na 47 0 to 610 O 
SLATES. 

Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc car- 
riage paid in m0 i loads to London Rate Station, 
Per 1,000 of 1 a 
24 by 38... 3712, |) 1sby10 .... 1 4 
22 by12 .... 34 0 OO; 18by9...... 18 12 6 
22 De Bieccses 31 6 O| 16by10 . 1712 6 
20 by 12...... 2915 0| 16by8 . 1315 0 
20 by 10...... 2512 6 ‘ 

er 1,000 
TILES. enn. Santen. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ gs, d. 

Staffordshire district ...... cococcccccce S18 6 

Ditto hand made ditto ............ 517 6 
CEE GD 8.004 6060000000010000 626 
Hip and valley tiles {Hand gpa 096 

(per dozen) Machine made .... 09 0 
METALS. 
Jorsts, GIRDERS, &£0,, TO LONDON STATION 7 TON— 
s, 
R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 1310 0 
Plain Compound Girders ............ 1510 0 
Stanchions ........ 1710 90 
ee 2010 0 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS. 
To London Station, per ton. 
Diameter. £s. d. Diameter. £s @& 
1610 0 in.to}in... 183 10 0 
osenenes 1410 0 in.to2gin... 18 0 0 





DR. cencenes 
in 
fine iin TUBES AND FITTINeGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct from Works, 2$ per cent. less above 
= discounts, carriage forward if sent from 
do 


— 
- Fittings. — 
All =. _ or 
2’ up. H tot dup. }*to}’ 
inclu “to wea 
Black Gas.... 50 %..50 %..474%..60 %..579% 


042 "56 % . 52 
3° °50 %" 47 


Blue Water .. 45 0.45 % 
Red Steam .. 


40 %..40 %..378% 








Galv’d Gas .. 35 %..40 oe37 --60 % 47 
ie Water. 283% ..35 %. 82 %..45 %..42 
Stea 223% ..30 "278%. 40 %..37 
on ‘Havy-Rouxp, GuTTers—London Prices, ex Works. 
Per yd. in 6 Angles and Sto 
lengths. Gutters. Nozzles, E 
1 lid 3 
1/0 3 
isl 3 
ile 4d. 
Gu so 
D Bocce cocecesee ° 1/6 1/2 3 
8} in. 1/6 1/2 3 
4 1/7 1/4 3 
ae 1/6 
2/1 1/9 6d. 
RAIN-WATEK PIPES, &c. 
Bends, ‘stock a 
Per yd. in 6 fts, Pipe. angles. —a 
CR Seb iecsscse Sn 1/18 
Dem @& stesece ° 1/9 tH 2/0 
8 in.  eccccece 2/1 2/5 
24 io  badeaaen 2/6 1 fil 2/10 
aseesees 2/1 2 /4t 3 /6t 
Le C. Coarep Som Pires— ion Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. angles stock angles, 
a. . a 8. 4. 
2 in. per yd. in6ftsplain 3 0% .. 2 24.. 2 8 
24 in. - 8 a BD atec ST 
3 in. ° ae Bee 2 ow ¢ 0 
—- e as : H os & Ts 8 
4 3 9 ; 5 
Le . CoaTEp Draix oe Prices ex works. 
Bends .stock Branches 
Pipe, angles. stock angiea, 
&. a 8. & a 
Sin. per yd. inOft.lengths 4 9 .. 6 8 .. 810 
‘=. 2 “8 8 «.2 So am © 
Sin. ,, e ate mit © ae SS 
¢in. ,. ao OE. oo Owe UD 
Per ton in London. 
1kON— £ d. : 2 @ 
Common Bars.......... 1310 0t0 1410 0 
Staffordshire Crown 
good —~e tt 14410 89 |. 610 0 
Staffordshire si ked 
~ peeeseeccoeecne BS OC we B DS DB 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 2% 90090 .. 18 0 0 


METALS (Continued). 


Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete £ 8, d, ea ¢ 
quality, basis price .... 1210 0 ,, 1310 0 
Hoopiron,basisprice .... 1610 0 ., 1710 0 
Galvanised .... %1 00 ., 82 0 90 
£oft ‘Bteel Sheets, Black— ; 
Ordinary sizes to 20 @.. 14100 .. 1510 0 
” ” ” oo * 10 0 .. 1610 0 
10 0 1s 10 0 
Bheets Fat Best séht Stes ol. & C.A. quality— 
Or sizes. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. to 20 g... 21 0 0 ., 2210 0 
Onginery 6S , to 22 
t. to 
AS aladleaer 210 0 ., 2310 0 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 
2 ft. to 3 ft. ‘to 26 g... 2410 
Flat “and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
i) 
—. ...... 2010 0 ., 2110 0 
2100 ,., 2 0 


2610 0 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
9 ft. to 22 g. and 24g. 


6 ft. t 
OF ie... 7 ss 00 ., 20 9 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
Pane be ste toste to 
oy thicker «6.2310 0 =... 2410 0 
ct Nott Steel Shoot 2410 O as 2610 0 
sg’ ptwees oe BOO w BES 
Cut Nails, Sinsto@in. 2010 0 ., 2% 


nder 3in. usual trade extras.) 
Merit “Winpows-—Standard sizes suitable for com- 






ding all fittings, nting two 
ey, tH - fob. average price about 1/4 

tol ih per foot super. 

LEAD, &c. . 

(Delivered in Lond ée« & 
-— — English @ 1b. andup ...... 8 R. : 
gol Pipe 202200000000 esemeene 3610 9 
Notre—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots ander 


3 _—. 2s, per cwt, extra and over 3cwt. and under 5 
13.6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. cwt.extra. 
Old lead ex London atea,} 35 oO ws —_ 
Mills ...... per ton 
., ex country, st he oo... -~ 
forward 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
a, ay PaTTern SorEw Down Btp Cooks ror 
TRON. 


3 in. “3 in. 1 in. 3p 2 in. 
29/ 45 /- 76 /- 3/- oad “a "510/ - per doz, 
NEW RIVER PATTERN SCREW DowN Stop COOKS anpD 
UnNIons, 
in. Qin. Lin. 1fin, Ib in. 2 i 
41/6 J- 927- 174/— 3800/— 688/= per doz. 


New River PaTTern ScREW Down MAIN FERRULBS. 
in. 2 in. 1 in. 
ous 116 /6 per doz. 
PS AND SOREWS, 


"> 13 in. ot 3 in. Sin. 4 in. 
, a. 14/- 23/— 30/- 42/- ver dos. 


Nour Bomer Screws, 


tin 1 "Th. a in. 1$ in. 2in. 
i 1f6 17/— 29/- 36/- 63/- perdoz 
Brass samme, 
ljin. 2in. Sin, 3$in in. 

10/-  12/—  20j— 24/- 81/—per doz. 
NEW RIVER PATTERN CROYDON an ay 3.7? 

+ in. in. 1 in. it a 

36 /- 6/- B/- ty /- per doz; 


DRAWN Leap P, & 8, TRAPS com A. CLEANING 
SOREW 
id in, 


& ibs. P. tra: ae ~y on 101- d 
ps .. 3s 41 j= - per Z, 
Gis. S. Senge .- 35/- as eo) i26/- ” . 
8. 
w"Btrong Shoot «+ +-per! : : : is - 
Copper sll aa 023 . 
mix English ingota a6 « 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ se Se ws - 
 «(tsenee a @. ss - 
Blowpipe ...... .. @©i & «ws — 
iittala PAINTS, &c. 2 
iw in pipes ...... gallon 042 
” ” ” ——- — eo . 4 4 
+, ” ” MB .ecs 47 
—— =. © oe 2 0 $10 
ae 410 
coping sare a ; 5 5 
ms 5 8 
Genuine Ground ton 59 0 0 
ah Bagich Wh te Lead, per n 
Grune Waite Leap Pann 
= “ and other best brands 


14 Ib. tins) not less than 5 cwt. lots 


Red Lead, per ton delivered 81 R : 
extra)....per ton 52 

Best Hinaced Oi Pateyes-sons+ 2 --ber owe 016 % 

DI Meh ceuiddubesedsinesds* -Dercws. 015 6 

Size. XD uality . tebnnee twee «= - © 


[Continued on next page.|} 





* The information given on this page bas been spemalir 
compiled for THE BUILDER and @ copyright. Our aim 'r 
list is to give, as tor aa possible, the everage prices 

of materials, not nescesarily the highest or lowest. Quaitty 
and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which should 
be remembered by those whu make use of this nlorwaaue. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (conia.) 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET 1 CRATES OF STOCK 
Zkis. 
Per Ft. Ver Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .. 34d. 3202. iourths ...... 83d. 


15 ,, thirds .... wy 7 = UE. cncace 104d. 
21 ., fourths .. d. Obscured Shcet. 15 oz. 4d. 


21 ,, thirds .... 63d, we - oo. o 
26 fourths .. 6d, Fluted 150z. 63d.2loz. 93d. 
26 thirds .... 7d. En’lled 150%. 5$d.,21 oz 7jd. 


Extra price according to size and substance for square~ 
cut from stock. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CBATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. Per Ft. 

Rolled plate ee eeerseeecesece eeeereeeeere 4 . 

t Rough rolled .......cceeeees eeccccccccece 5gd. 
SP CE ss dcnencdntncessecacccngiia 5a. 


Figured Rolled, Baltic, Ocea: ie, Arctic, Stip- 
polyte. and -mall and large | lemish white. . “je. 


a Oe 
DE <--ciecknemeenepedeedinn secos Oe 
White Rolled Cathedral ....... eccccccecce § 
Tinted . Seaerere ecceseccee ° 

Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled. 

VARNISHES, &c, °° #2llon. 

Git THR. 2c cccccsssesocevesee Outside 014 0 
ED GD s00ccoceeseccescocesocs ditto 016 0 
Fine Copal .....se- o0sééennee «oe ditto 018 0 
re Te 000.9560 006e—e00%< os ditto 10 0 
Pale Copal Carriage ..........0. ditto 14 0 
i Mn + 4.06066060600086000060 ditto 112 0 
SET VEE cccceccecccocccece Inside O13 0 
Fine Pale Paper ...... $0006é6se00 ditto Ols 0O 
Fine Copal Cabinet ............06 ditto 12 6 
Fine Copal Flatting ............ ditto 1 0 6 
Hard Serre . ditto 018 0 
Fine Hard WR esesccesn . ditto 019 O 
Fine Copal Varnish ............. e 100 
De Ge oneeeeeecesocecsses e 12 0 
> A-eeeceeunessbendes - ditto 112 0 

Best Japan Gold Size ......... neetenes - 010 0 
i th ov cvecacendaasecesde «- 010 6 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water)......... - O12 V 
, Mrs ctneus sé veneeesee ecoce O 7 Vs 
a POeeeeeyatete oneness - O14 6 
Knotting (patent) ........cecese eocccsce 32 6 Q 
French and Brush J’otist: .....ccecesees O17 Y 
Liguid Dryers in ‘Lerebine.......cccccccce 09 u 
SE CID 6 os sccncnsaneceeess GO Fy 


a ee 


New Quay Wall at Portsmouth. 


For the new reinforced concrete work in 
connection with the widening of the Camber, the 
Portsmouth Corporation have decided to adopt 
the system of quay wall construction developed 
by Mr. R. N. Stroyer, M.I.Mech.E., examples of 
which have been described on various occasions 
in this journal. The contractors are Messrs. 
Frank Bevis, Ltd., of Portsmouth. 
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WOODEN HOUSES 


Tae Aberdeen Branch of the Royal Scoftish 
Arboricultural Society recently discussed the 
subject of ‘‘ Home Timber and Housing "’ at 
their quarterly meeting, over which Sir John 
Gladstone, Bt., presided. 

Provost Donald Munro, 0.B.E., Banchory, 
in opening the discussion, said it was wise 
to state decisively that the home timber sup- 
plies of this country could not meantime do 
more than supplement in the smallest way the 
large quantities that were required for their 
housing problem. It could not be made a 
reason for the critical state of the housing 
problem that there was a lack of timber. 
There never was a time when the imports of 
foreign timber so largely exceeded the demand 
for it. On all hands one heard schemes for 
the mass production of economic houses in 
steel and other materials, the manufacture of 
which on a large scale would relieve the un- 
employment problem, but little or nothing was 
heard of the possibilities of wooden houses. 
It was true that the risks and dangers of fire 
were against the erection of wooden houses in 
large numbers alongside of each other, but 
the experience of other countries was avail- 
able for their consideration. The rural demand 
for houses to-day was proportionately as great 
as that of the towns, and it was in that direc- 
tion that the first steps should be taken. Most 
of them were aware that there were hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of old houses and cottages 
all over the north of Scotland that had been 
allowed to go to rack and ruin for want of 
repair. These houses and cottages had, gener- 
ally speaking, good stone walls, and if the 
authorities had only given grants for the repair 
of these, in addition to their subsidies for new 
houses, he was certain the housing difficulty, 
particularly in the rural dictricts, would not 
be so acute as it was at the present time. 

During the past year a number of wooden 
cottages, several of them of an exceedingly 
attractive design, had been erected in various 
districts of Deeside, and it was a great pity 














BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND." 
Tus following are the presenc rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 


that may occur :— 
































Car- Brick- Plas. 
Masons.| Brick- | penters,| Plas- | Slaters.| Plum- /Painters.| Masons’ layers’ cerers 
layers. | Joiners. | terers. bers. . Labourers. 
Aberdeen ........ | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/03 
ig apennaee 1/8 ifs 1)8 1/8 1/8 _ 1/6} 1/3 
Alexandria .,....... | 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 — 4/2} to 1/3 
Arbroath.....ece00 | 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/5) 1/1 
Ayr 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 aie 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 12 tols3 
1/7 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/5 1/7 1)}4 10d. to 1/- 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/3 
1/8 ifs 1/8 1/8 1/8 _ 1 ie 1/8 to 1/33 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/8 1/6 1/3 
1/6 _ i/é 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6} 1/3 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 if 
1/7} 1/73 1/7 1/8 1/7 1/7 1/6} 1 
1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/2 
1/6} 1/54 1/63 1/7 1/6 3/6 1/6 1/2 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/s 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/34 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/3 1/8 1/7 1/0} to 1 /3} 
1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 18 1/64 1/8% 
eee 1/6 1/6 1/6 |1/6-1/63} 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/2 
Helensburgh ...... | 2/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/3 1/7 1/3} 
Inverness ........ 1/5 _ 1/43 1/4 1/5 1/5 1/4 11d. to 1/2 
Kilmarnock ...... 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/8 1/7 1 ist 
Inkealuy ........ 1/8 l/s 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/64 1/8 
Kitkwaii ....... 1/5 1/5 1/4 1/4 1/5 1/4 1/4 1/0 
EE cde oe 1/8 1/8 1/8 /9 1/8 1/8 1/6 1f- to 1/3 
Pee 1/8 1/8 1/3 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/3 
Motherweil 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/9 1)8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
eer F 1/8 1/8 1,9 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3 
Stirling 2... 1/8 1/8 i/8 1/8 1/8 1/8 1/6 1/3¢ 
se Rastere 1 Oj /8-1/10) 1/8 1/9 1/7 1/8 1/64 1/8 
a6 doe es 8-1 /1 ™ 
are ree on! lia! 1/8 1/9 1/8 ifs iff fai 











a * The information given in this table is copyright. The rates of wages in the various towns in England and 
aes are given on page 874. 


that there were not hundreds more. Before, 
however, wooden houses could be erected to 
any extent, the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act of 
1892 must be amended, and local authorities 
would have to relax their by-laws regarding 
the building of wooden houses. Further, archi- 
tects and others must change their attitude 
towards their native timber. He had never 
seen a specification in connection with house- 
building that specified home timber. In the 
mansion-houses of the countryside and in many 
of the old Scottish castles were to be found 
examples of the adaptability of home timber 
for constructional and decorative purposes. 
It might interest them to know that the 
royal entrance hall at Balmoral Castle was 
panelled by Scots pine from Ballochbuie by 
King Edward in 1903. The billiard room in 
the Castle was also panelled with the same 
kind of wood, carefully chosen. Lord Glen- 
tanar, who was interested in the question of 
wooden houses, had just made arrangements 
to build three sets of wooden cottages at Glen 
Tanar. Each house would have four apart- 
ments, and the foundation would be of cement. 
The timber, with the exception of the roofing, 
would be of old Glen Tanar Forest fir. The 
cost of each set of double cottages was esti- 
mated to be from £400 to £500.—On the motion 
of Sir John Gladstone, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Provost Munro. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND 


Paisley —Sus-Station.—The Dean of Guild 
Court has passed the following plans : Electricity 
sub-station at Potterhill for the Corporation, 

Paisley. — Hovsr.—Plans : Double 
house at Dalmeny-drive, for Robert Walter C. 
Keith. 

Dunfermline. — Hovsrs. — The T.C. con- 
sidered a recommendation by the Housing 
Sub-Committee to carry out re-housing schemes 
at West Netherton, Forth-street ; the schemes 
will probably provide for the erection of between 
forty and fifty houses. 

Alloa.—Paviti0on.—The Dean of Guild Court 
has passed plans for a pavilion proposed to be 
erected at the workers’ sports ground at Tulli- 
body, for Messrs. Patons & Baldwins, Ltd. 

Edinburgh.—Hovszs.—The T.C. has decided 
to erect four demonstration steel houses at 
Gorgie, at a cost of £450 each. 

Cupar.—Room.—The Trustees and Managers 
of the Cupar Savings Bank lodged a petition for 
the erection of a new room for the Actuary at 
the rear of the present premises in Crossgate, on 
the ground floor level. The Dean of Guild 
Court passed the plans. 


— <<< 


HOUSING PROGRESS IN 
SCOTLAND 
Tue following figures show the progress that 


has been made in State-aided housing schemes in 
Scotland to October 31, 1924 :— 








Under con- 

Completed. struction. 
1919 Act .. se . 22,969 2,457 
Private Subsidy Schemes 2,324 —_— 
Slum Clearance Schemes. . 752 2,004 
1923 Act .. * «. .- 917 65,009 

1924°Act (Local Authority 

Schemes) oe ee —_ 232 
26,962 9,702 


Of the total number of houses completed and 
under constructicn under the 1923 Act, 1,975 
are by local authorities and 3,951 by private 


enterprise. 
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BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 


Dieging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 8s. d 

and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yardcube ll 6 

oe | rT aS : 1 0 

Add for every additional depth of 6ft. ........ ns 0 6 

Planking and strutting to trenches ............ perfoot super 0 5 

Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring a Bt 1 0 
CONC RETOR. 

Port land cement concrete in foundation | to 6 .. per yard cu 32 0 

Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ eo 7 0 

Add if in floors 6 in. thick ..........2.eseee0e: 3 3 

ce aaa, _ o> oe 

Add if aggregate 1: 2: 4 oo... ccc cece cee . 10 0 

Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 

eT UUM schenedgisstennbiinbelens ae & % 2 6 
BRICKLAYER. 
mas ~~ \pennuets in lime mortar and [letton £ sd. 
BUOED i ccccccccccccce SeSesecccesesevccs eT TO 0 

ED citric ance benadecnenbes - ’ ” 10 ° 

Add if in Staffordshire blues .................. ” s2 0 0 

Add if in Portland cement and sand .......... * 110 0 
’ FACINGS. 

Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 

every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
TE SEED .wensceccesenccneeenecsonéece perft. super 0 0 1} 
POINTING, 
Neat flat struck or weathered joint ............ ° e 0 0 3 
ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings .............. » 0 0 10 

IN bth enna cree tadads cueuouesnins 2 « 019 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

SEE. Se btslGweandacdakscdvansvees » 060 
SUNDRIES, 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... ” 01 0 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves each 10 0 
Setting kitohener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks ............ ee 0 #415 0 
ASPHALTER. s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course ..........+. per yardsup 4 3 

Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... ” ” 8 6 

j inch on flats in two thicknesses............ a 6 3 

PD, Cette hi enc ek heen eaten per foot run 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ..............-5+: ee 0 1 2 

MASON. 

York stone tomplates fixed ..........0-se000 perfooteube 13 0 

York stone sills fixed ............cceeeeeeeees 0% % 22 0 

Bath stone and all labour fixed .............- % ” 10 6 

Portland stone fixed ......ccccccccccccccecs ‘ * ” 20 0 

SLATER. 

\\elsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails..., per square 72 9 
Do. 20in. x 10 in. Do. Do. eese ” 80 9 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. cece » 90 0 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Vir tramed in plates ..........0000eeeeeeeees per foot cube 5 0 
JOS ccc cc cccccccccccccces ” ” 5 6 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions ........+. »  » 6 0 
PEE «“cebnscecscunsedseens eesees ” ” 8 6 
*;, rw pu ie 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per 8q. 35/6 40/- | 45/- | 72/- 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- s. d 
cluding struts or hangers ° - eo ceccccccce ceeee SO 0 
Rn ait per ft. Sup... ..eeeceeeeeeee LO 
Centres forarches ............. tee e eee ewes - | 6 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... wm «|, WwOoecececesgoes 1 0 
FLOORING. | 2” | I’ 14” 14” 

Deal-edges shot .............. per sq. | 44/62 53/- 60/6 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... ‘s | 49/- | 67/6 bie 
Do. matchings .............. | 45/- | 51/- 

Moulded skirting, ‘ncluding baok- | | 

ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.) 1/6 | 1/9 | 2/0 | 2/6 


SASHES AND FRAMES. 


One-and-a-hailf moulded sashes or casements .... per vot super 
Two Do. Do. Do. eee ” ” 
Add for fitting and fixing ..............00000s ” ” 
Deal-cased frames with | in. inner and outer 

linings, 14 in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 

bard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 

equares double hung, double hung with pul- 

leys, linesand weights; averagesize........ & “ 

DOOL»s. } oa’ 1?° 

Two-panei squaretramed ............ perft.sup | 2/1 | 2/4 
Four- panei ae - 2,5| 2/8 
Two-panel moulded both sides ..... eee v |} 2/8; 2/11 
bour- panei Do. Do. coccccce a 2/il| 3/2 


* These prices apply w new outidings vuniy. 


percentage of 14 abould be added ior 


af 
2/6 
2/il 
3/2 
3/5 


They cover superintendence by foreman and carry a profit of 10% on the prime cost without eatabdlisnmens 
ployera’ Liability and National Health and Unemployment Acts and trew is od. yer £100 tor Fire itausauce. the 
information given om Unis page & copyright. 





CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
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924, 


RAMES a. 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ..........+++- perfootenhe 4 9 
° page pte 
Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup V7) vs) Vil 
Deal shelves and bearers ........-- - 1/4 1/6 1/9 
Add if cross tongued .......ee00.->- “ 2d. 2d. | 2! 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and ‘és 13° {| Wary] 2° | ye 
including rough brackets ......| afl} 2/4| 2/9} — | = 
Deal strings wrot on both 
sides and framed ..........-- 1B} 2/-| 22] 28] i. 
a4 
Housings for steps and risers ......+.+++- eres each 0 ll 
Deal balusters, 1 in. x LP im. 2... ceeeeeeceeere per ft. ran. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in ...... ° “ 6 0 
Add if ramped ....ccccccccccccccccescocccces ” 11 10 
Addif wreathed ........c.ccccceseee socceee ” 23 9 


FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 


6 in. barrel bolts .......... 8$d. | Rim locks 
Sash fasteners . «eee eell $d. | Mortice locks ..........+. 





























sees eters tere 2/- 


4/6 


Casement fastener: ........ 1/5 | Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays............ 1/2 letting in to floor and 
Cupboard locks 1/5 | making good ..... . 19/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. 3s. da 
Rolled steel joists ........+++eeeeees paececccesececse perewt.16 3 
Plain compound girders ........+seseeeseeeeseeeeees e 19 0 
Do. stamehioms § ...cccccccce Sabenneennee a 21 9 
Ben 9OGE WEEE cc ccccccvccceccccescedeceecessccccs eee . 27 6 
nAIN- WATER GOODS. 
> 4’ 5” iM 
Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run} 1/11} 2/43) 3/7 4/- 
Ogee Do. Do. “ 2/43) 3/1 3/10) 4/9 
Rain-water pipes with ears ...... a 2/9 | 3/7 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each | 4/4 | 5/I1) 
Do. stopped ends ......... ° ” 1/1) 2/43) 3/7 | 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... ” 2/2| 2/7 | 3/00] 473 
PLUMBER. & od 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... percwt. 64 0 
Do. Do SUD conuncece Seoccecve = 63 0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 6 9 
Welt joimt .. ccc cc cece e cece eeceneeeneeeeeesees perft.run 0 6 
Soidered seam .......4. eocccece Seeecceerccesostece ” 1 6 
Copper nailing ....cccessss+-ss n0bses00peneeeee — a 0 6 
| 4” Y 2” 14” 9° ] 4° 
Drawn lead waste perft.ruan| 1/2 |!/9 | 2/0 | 3/4 | 4/0 
Do. service ,, l/s | 2/2 | 2/7 | 3/10 
Do. soil ” 6/9 
Bends inlead pipe each | | 3/3 | 8/2 
Soldered stop ends , | 1/2 | 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/10] 3/6 
Red lead joints .... ,, | Lld. l1/- 1/3 | l/lt | 2/4 4/10 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4/1L | 6/6 9/9 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing SCreWS ....+., , 14/7 |19/6 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, | 6/4 | 9/7 15/4 |41/- 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 15/4 17/2 | 25/8 |64/- 
PLASTE RER., s. d. 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yardsup, © 4 
Do. Do, Sirapite ........ eeeeee ” 27 
Do. Do. IXeen’s eeoeeeesecsesoese ” ” 3 7 
BOE CR IE occ ctecccdscesaccececadesees * ” 17 
Add metal lathing ...... BER EA wat =e z 6 
Portland cement screed ........... cc caceceee iil 
Do. plainface ..... pdbsecceesocecsassces " a 3 3 
Mouldings in plaster ..... hibit oLdeweuteieaes per | girth 0 1} 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings ..........-- per yardsup 5 ¥Y 
GLAZIER. 
21 oz. sheet piain ....... esses ecccccccccesee pertootsup & 5 
i 2 - tebesaten hiebodsate ns « « 1 0 
CI nicccuteececedvaauwes ecccccece ° “ 1} 1 
LK SOD nccesdincosececaueduas eoccce os " 09 
} in. rough rolled or cast piate .......eeceecees “ U 105 
} in. wired cast plate Heddenedeeene nonce : «= a , 4 
PAINTER. 
Preparing and distempering. 2coats .......... per yard sup 9 ¥ 
i\notting and priming ............ Cececccccees . v i 
Plain painting 1 Coat... . ccc cece eee cece eee ° “ 09 
Do. BOOED cc ccccccncoecccocesesoss - Se. 
Do. OMS 2. cccccvcecesecestecess ° 19 
Do. COP hc ccscccscs eecccccecs 0 - 24 
Graining ..... gbeessecgsuseens Sceccccsocccn ot 23 
Varnishing twice ..........seeeees ecccecceose ; 1 ¥ 
GE. ccdudecocdee> «6s si eesccoupecsdbscovces 0 3 
ji PTT OTT T TERE TETETETET ETT ET Te 07 
Enamel ....... 9ncecdobeenese naebnatoncesess a ‘ 11 
WOU concecccccccescce edecccccccces Per footsap YU bi 
French polishing ............. eccceccecececes te 1 2 
Preparing for and hanzing papet .......s.0.-- por piece 2/-60 4/ 


charges. 
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NEW BUILDINGS 


Barnet.—A large site in Barnet Hill and the 
old buildings, comprising the late Victoria 
Cottage Hospital, have recently changed hands, 
and building operations are projected. The 
existing buildings are to be converted into flats 
of three or four rooms each, whilst on the 
street frontage, which stretches for about 
600 ft., will be built a row of shops and flats. 
The architect is Mr. Herbert J. Axten, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Enfield, Middlesex. The builders 
and owners of the property are Messrs. Hayward 
& Bryett, Chesterfield Estate Office, East 
End-road, London, N.2. 

Rugby.—A new music school is being erected 
at Rugby School, on a site adjoining the Temple 
ge Rooms in Hillmorton-road, Rugby. 

he plans show a building of three stories, 
constructed of brick, on a steel framework, with 
ornamental stone copings and cills to the 
windows on the principal elevations. The roof 
will be pitched and covered with slates. Inside 
the new school will be arranged twenty-four 
separate practice rooms, four general class- 
rooms, other rooms for teaching, stoves, &c. 
The architect is Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., 
of 2, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
The builders are Messrs. Wooldridge & Simpson, 
of Frenchay-road, Oxford. 

Plymouth.—The Great Western Railway Co. 
propose to inaugurate shortly an extensive 
housing scheme for the benefit of their employees 
at Plymouth. A site of 7} acres has been 
acquired, and a plan on similar lines to the 
housing schemes at Acton, Hayes, Bristol and 
other centres, being carried out by similar locai 
interests, has been adopted. The houses will 
be of various types, comprising living rooms, 
scullery, three bedrooms, bathrooms, &e., and 
parlour, three bedrooms, bathroom, &c. Erected 
in blocks they will be built of facing bricks and 
tile hangings and cement with rough-cast 
coloured cream. The roofs will be of hand- 


made tiles. The architect is Mr. T. Alwyn- 


Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, architect to the 
Welsh Town Planning and Housing Trust, Ltd. 
Bristol.— Lloyds Bank, Ltd., intend to build 
a large branch bank at Bristol, and about twelve 
months ago bought a site in Corn-street from 
the Bristol Corporation. Work has recently 
commenced upon a stone-faced building, erected 
on a steel frame, to the designs of Messrs. Waller 
& Son, architects, of 17, College Green, 
Gloucester. The builders are Messrs. W. T. 
Nicholls, Ltd., of St. Paul’s-road, Gloucester. 
Liverpool.—A large shopping emporium is 
to be built in Church-street, for Messrs. Montague 
Burton, Ltd., wholesale clothiers, of London 
and Leeds. The new building wili be of five 
stories, with extensive basements, and will 
be built on a steel framework, with its principal 
facade in Portland stone. The roof will be flat, 
of reinforced concrete, and an outer covering of 
waterproofed asphalte. The floors will aj] be of 
reinforced concrete—B.R.C. fabric being speci- 
fied. The interior fittings will all be in mahogany 
and other hard woods. A lift will be installed. 
Large ornamental display windows will front on 
the street on the ground floor. Central heating 
and electric lighting will be installed. The 
general contractors are Messrs. William Moss & 
Sons, Ltd., of Roscoe-street, Liverpool, Lough- 
borough and Londen. The steelwork is being 
supplied and erected by Messrs. Banister, 
Waiton & Co., Ltd., of Trafford Park, Manches- 
ter. The architect is Mr. Harry Wilson, of 12, 
Victoria Park-avenue. Kirkstall, Leeds. 
Leicester.—An interesting housing scheme is 
to be carried out at Leicester by the trustees of 
the late Mr. W. R. Sutton, which will consider- 
ably help to solve the city’s housing problems. 
A large estate in Gipsy-lane, covering an area 
of about 20 acres, has been purchased, and 
plans have been prepared for the erection of 
240 houses of various types. The dwellings 
will be of five and six bedrooms, and will be 
built mainly in pairs and blocks of fours. Bricks 
will be principally used, whilst some of the houses 
Will be partially rough-casted. The roofs will 
be tiled. The scullery floors in each case will 
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be covered with quarry tiles, whilst the other 
floors will be of wood, the ground floors being 
laid on concrete. Ranges of a modern type will 
be fitted in each kitchen, with hot water boiler. 
The contractor for the road and sewer works is 
Mr. G. H. Greasley, of St. Leonards-road, 
Leicester, but contracts for the houses have 
not yet been placed. The architects to the 
Trustees, whose offices are at 183, Old-street, 
Lenden, E.C.2, are Messrs. Cowdell & Bryan, 
of New-street, Leicester. The quantity sur- 
veyors are Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, of Broad- 
way-court, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Surrey.—Plans are being prepared by Mr. 
Sydney Tatchell, F.R.1.B.A., ot Bank Chambers, 
32, Strand, London, W.C.2, for the erection of 
a new tuberculosis sanatorium at Milford, in 
Surrey, for the Surrey County Council. The 
first part of the scheme will provide accommoda- 
tion for 200 patients, with facilities for exten- 
sions, if necessary, up to 300 beds. The buildings 
proposed will include administrative block, 
which will be big enough to serve an institution 
of 300 beds, officers’ block, nurses’ quarters, 
engine house, and wards. Later there will be 
added a medical officers’ residence, mortuary, 
&c. The scheme will provide for brick build- 
ings, with fireproof floors and a tiled roof. 


Hendon.—A new church of St. Alphage is 
to be built at Colindale, N.W., in connection 
with the Bishop of London’s scheme for the 
removal of some of the City churches to more 
residential and useful centres. This church 
will be built from funds derived from the sale 
of the site of St. Alphage Church in Aldersgate, 
E.C.2. The new edifice will be erected in 
brick with stone facings. Electric light will be 
used for illumination, and heating frem a low- 
pressure boiler will be installed. The roof 
will be slated or tiled. All interior woodwork 
will be of English oak. The architects are 
Messrs. Nicholas & Dixon-Spain, FF.R.I.B.A., 
of 19, Hanover-square, London, W.1. 


Wimbledon.—A block of three-story buildings 
is being erected in Arthur-road, 8.W., to be 
used as shops and showrooms. The site has a 
frontage of about 50 ft. The buildings will be 
built of brick with a certain amount of stone 
work for window cills and jambs, &c. The 
roof will be flat and covered with asphalte. 
Electric lighting will be installed. The window 
casements will be of wood. The plans have 
been prepared by Messrs. Edward H. Wilkins 
& Gripper J. Bell, 28, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, 8.W.1. The contractors are Messrs. 
James Burgess & Son, of Wycliffe-road, South 
Park-road, Wimbledcn, S.W.19. 
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TRADE NEWS 


Messrs. Walworth-Munzing, Ltd., 90-96, 
Union-street, Southwark, S8.E.1, have sent us 
a copy of their wrought-iron tube and fittings’ 
list. They will be glad to send this useful 
publication to all interested. 


We have recently received from Messrs. 
The Blick Hygienic Dish and Clothes Washer, 
Ltd., London, a descriptive pamphlet of their 
well-known combination. It has a triple 
capacity, for it will not only wash and dry 
dishes, plates, &c., but, by an interchange of two 
fittings, the machine becomes an efficient 
clothes washer. It entirely supersedes the «Id- 
fashioned gas copper, which served one (and cnly 
one) purpose. 

We have received from Messrs. Harris & Shel- 
den, Ltd., 46, Cannon-street, E.C. 4, a copy of 
their new catalogue of British-made steel 
furniture. At the time when steel is not only 
superseding wood, but many other forms of 
material, it is as well to bear in mind the advan- 
tages which steel possesses. It is permanent, 
and does not warp, burn, rot or shrink. Sankey- 
Sheldon. steel furniture is, it is stated, fire- 
resisting, damp and vermin proof, washable 
and hygienic. For practical utility, combined 
with its own form of artistic finish, steel 
buildings and furniture are well worth con- 
sideration. 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading should 
be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach him set 
later than Tuesday evening. 

* Denoies accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

I Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 








9 oe repairs to Oakford bridge, for the 


» 2 Se a eee £132 10 
BOURNE.—For erection of four houses at Billing- 
borough, for the R.D.C. :— 
*Wilson’s. 
BRIDLINGTON.—For brick, joiner, plastering and 
—- work, for the erection of 20 houses, for the 


*J. M. Smallwood & Son .... £3,535 15 6 


BRIDLINGTON.—For constructing and erecting 
hollow cast flooring for the purpose of covering the 
reservoir, for the T.C, :-— 


*Pre-Cast Concrete Co. .......c.cc0e. £2,669 


BRIDLINGTON.—For providing concrete columns, 
constructing and erecting beams and walls, for the 
purpose of covering the reservoir, for the T.C. :— 

*Squires & Sons,Selby ............ £1,578 13 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.— Revised tenders for houses, 
for the T.C. :— 
*Thomas Lowe & Son, Ltd.— 
11 houses at £521 10s. per house (in blocks 
of four), and £530 10s, per house in blocks of 


three. 
*R. Kershaw & Sons—14 houses...... £7,350 
CASTLEFORD.—For erection of a new cottage 
hospital at Hightown, for the Castleford and Normanton 
Districts. Mr. R. A. Easedale, architect :-— 
*L. J. Gallagher, Castleford ........ £27,000 
CHATHAM.—For repairs and renovations to the 
Girls’ Training Home, Rainham-road. Mr. E. J. 
Hammond, architect, Gillingham — 


.G. Lane & Co., Chatham............ £614 
Cossey & Co., Chatham.............. 593 
G. Gates & Sons, Frindsbury........ 560 
Swain «& Stanley, Gillingham........ 543 


CHORLEY.—For the erection of 60 houses, for the 


C.:— 
*J. W. Lee & Co., Chorley. 

CWMCARN.—For erecting a new infant’s school, 
for the Monmouthshire E.C. :— 

°B. Wood, OWMROOGh. .. ccc ccvecccors £9,636 

DENABY.—For erection of new schools, mission 
hall, and enlargement of the chapel, for the Wes- 
leyans :— 

W. G. Robson, Sheffield. 

DUMBARTON.—For erection of four tenements of 
shops and houses, West Bridgend. Mr. W. F 
Macartney, Burgh Surveyor, Dumbarton. Quantities 
by Messrs. Boston, Menzies & Manton, Alexandria :— 


Mason— 
*James Ritchie, Cardross...... £4,822 0 10 


Joiner— 
‘ *William Robertson, Dumbarton 3,598 0 6 


Slater— 

*R. A. Sanderson, Kilwinning .. 297 4 6 
Plumbers— 

*McCulloch & Giffen, Glasgow.. 1,196 0 0 
Plasterer— 

*George Steel, Milngavie ...... 624 10 10 
Paivter— 

*Wm. 5S. Macnicol, Dumbarton .. 212 10 3 


GUILDFORD.—For reconstruction of an existing 
highway with reinforced concrete, for the T.C. Mr. 
W. G. Cross, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices :— 

*J. Douglas,Southampton .........- £3,959 


HALESOWEN.—For erection of 40 houses at 
Hy! and Cakemore, of non and parlour type, for the 
D.C. :— 


*Housing, Ltd.— 
Non-parlour type .. perpair £958 15 
Parlour type ...... ‘i 1,084 15 


HARBURY.—Completion of police house, for 
Warwick C.C.:— 
*E. Batchelor, Harbury ..........-++- £560 

LEEDS.—For erection of a Baptist Chapel. Messrs. 

Jones & Stocks, architects :— 
*T. Ullathorne & Son, Selby. 

LONDON.—For repairs at flats, 2 and 3, Park 
House, Holly Park, Crouch Hill, N., for the Borou 
of Islington. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L., 
Architect to the Council, Finsbury Pavement House, 
120, Moorgate, E.C.2 :— 

Yeoman & Richardson, Hornsey- . 


ae eer wT 431 0 
S. A. Shillitoe, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 368 0 
Hooper & Hooper, Highgate, N.6... 352 0 
8. Shaw, Islington, N............- 349 0 
Geo. Bennett, Hornsey Rise, N..... 340 0 
Randall & Son, Holloway, N.7.... 338 0 
Leon Leonard & Co., Holloway, N.7 305 0 
Stevens & Sons, Crouch Hill, N.4.. 284 0 
J. Johnson, Islington, N.1........ 269 0 
Biytia,. Atd., Kilburn High-road, -_ 
*4. C. MacKinley, Holloway-road, 
e pepe vevesees ee “ deep ee 195 10 
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LONDON.—For providing messroom, lavatory, &c.. 
accommodation at the Electricity Works, by the con- 
version of the existing office building, for the Hammer- 
smith B.G, :-— 

G. W. Clarke £1,859 
w H. Cooper ,798 


Lt ier 1,723 
*John Me Manus, Ltd. 1,675 


LONDON (H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS).—Accepted 
during October : 

Buildiag Works.—Cardiff New Head P.O. : Erection, 
F. J. Thomas, ¢ ‘ardiff ; masonry, Walter Davis, Here- 
ford Darwen P.O.: Concrete staircase, &c., John 
Dickinson & Co. (Bolton), Ltd., Bolton; painting, 1 
Whalley, Darwen; plastering, Wm. Livesey, Wigan : 
plumbing and glazing, Wrighton & Woods, Darwen. 
Kast Ham Telephone Exchange: Stonework, J. 
Bysouth, London, N. Gosport Telephone Exchange 
Alterations, &c., A. E. Jukes & Son, Ltd., Southampton 
Kirkburton (Huddersfield): Alterations to Storthes 
Hall Asylum, Edwin Dyson & Sons, Oakes. Leeds 
Head P.O.: Plastering, Thomas Moore, Leeds. Liver- 
pool, Em-Ar Mills, Soho-street: Alterations, &c.., 
John Williams (Liverpool), Ltd., Liverpool. Lowestoft 
Telegraph Repeater Station : Erection, R. A. Evans * 
Co., Ltd., Lowestoft. Manchester, Aytoun-street 
Employment Exchange: Extension, Frank Butter- 
worth, Manchester. Manchester, Derby-street : Plaster- 
ing, Rogers Bros., Manchester. Morriston P.O., &c. : 
Asphalte, Ernest H. Bird, Bristol; staircase (concrete), 
Stuart's Granolithic Co., Ltd., London, W.C. Newport 
Telephone Repeater Station: Painting, &c., Hyett 
Bros., Gloucester. Portsmouth Employment Exchange : 


TERRAZZO & MOSAIC 
PAVINGS 


Post or 'Phone( Park 1885) 
details of requirements to 


 TURPIN’S PARQUET 
FLOORING CO. 


a HILL GATE, 
LONDON W 11. 


J.GLIKSTEN SON 























Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 


REGISTERED Orrick AND WHARF 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 


Telegrams: 
Guiiastex "PHONE 
LoNpDoR. 











Telephone : 
East 377! 
(5 lines) 
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Extension, Frank J. Privett, Southsea. Royal Mint: 
Glazing, T. & W. Farmiloe, Ltd., London S.W.; 
, wall tiling (fixing), W. B. Simpson & Sons, London _W.C. 

“Sherwood (Nottingham) Telephone Exchange: Paint- 
ing, John Collinson & Sons, Nottingham; plastering, 
8S. Cook, Nottingham; plumbing, The Midland Plumb- 
ing, Warming and Ventilating Co., Ltd., Nottingham ; 
steelwork, 8S. 8. Whiteley & Co., Ltd., Nottingham. 
Shoreditch Housing Scheme: Granolithic and stone 
work, Stuart’s Granolithic Co., Ltd., London, W.C. 
Slough P.O.: Alterations, &c., H. Lacey & Sons, 
Luton. Stoke (N. Devon): Erection of coastguard 
cottages, Samuel Cann, Hartland. Teddington, 
National Physical Laboratory: Erection of a new 
laboratory, F. D. Hidden & Co., Ltd., London, W. 
Walworth Telephone Exchange: Steelwork, Dorman. 
Long & Co., Ltd., London, 8.W. War Office: Demo- 
lition work, H. Sabey & Co., London, W. “ Western” 
Telephone Exchange : Stone work, Metropolitan Stone 
Co., Ltd., London, 8.W. Winton (Bournemouth) 
Branch P.O.: Erection, James Drewitt & Son, Bourne- 
mouth. 


H.M. WAR OFFICE.—aAccepted during October :— 
Building Works.—Didcot, Foxhall Camp: J. E. 
Billings & Co., Ltd., Oxford. Devonport, Raglan 
Barracks: Carkeek & Sons, Ltd., Plymouth. Col- 
chester : Chambers & Son, Colchester. Chester, Castle 
Barracks cookhouse: T. Collier & Sons, Leigh, Lancs. 
Warley : 8. Cronin & Sons, Brentwood. Ayr Barracks : 
J. Dunbar & Co., Glasgow. Norwich, Repairs to roads : 
_ a Greengrass, Norwich. North Aldershot: G. 
Kemp Stroud, Aldershot. Strensall : A Robinson, Idle, 
Bradford. Maryhill Barracks, Resurfacing parade 
ground: W. G. Walker & Sons, Glasgow. Chelsea 
Barracks: West's Rotinoff Piling & Construction Co., 
Ltd., London, W.C. Didcot: A. & 8. Wheater (Lon- 
don), Ltd., London, W.C. 
Painting.—Sheerness Barracks : 
Bradford, Yorks. 
MANNINGHAM.—For 
mises, for the Bank of 
Messrs. B. D. Fairbank & Sons, 
tects :— 
*Mason—M. Booth & Son, Bradford. 
*Joinery—Wilkinson & Dawson, Ltd. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Proposed garage and repository, 
for Messrs. Humphrey Bros., at Queen’s-grove. Messrs. 
Thomas & Wilkins, architects, Southsea : 

G. J. Davis & Sons 

E. A. Sprigings 

is J -casneanad wkwekhasee 

Frank Privett 

A. E. Porter & Son 

John Lay & Co. 

Frank Bevis, Ltd. 

F. H. Jordan, Ltd 

Frank Corke & Co 

Jno. Croad 
*Samil. Salter 

SWAFFHAM.- 
for the U.D.C. :— 

*J. F. Impson. 


WAKEFIELD.—For erection of a new welfare 
canteen at Denby-road, for Messrs. Patons & Baldwin's, 
Ltd. Messrs. Newbald & Hartley, architects :— 

*Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., Wolverhampton. 


J.J. ETRIDGE,J:. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD ox FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write, 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


“ETHNAL GREEN. LONDON, E. 


S. Lupton & Sons, 


erection of banking pre- 
Liverpool & Martin, Ltd. 
Bradford, archi- 


For, erection of a cemetery chapel, 





(NOVEMBER 28, 1924. 





BEST SEASONED 


OAK 
FLOORING 


AUSTRIAN 
& 
JAPANESE 


PREPARATION TO ANY SECTION 
GAN BE UNDERTAKEN AT ONCE 


Syoney PRIDAY & Sons 


WA iT OAK MERCHANTS (EST. 1880) 





26 Monument 8t., London, E.C.3 
Telit ROYAL 1162-8. 








JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind ef Wood, 
CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Lro., . 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 
Pelegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


Telephone: 0194, 








HIGH-CLASS 


FLOORINGS 


of every description in 
WOOD BLOCKS. PARQUETRY 
SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT OAK 
TEAK AND M4P.E 
FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 


STEVENS & ADAMS 


LIMITED 
VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, S.W.18. 


(Phones : Putney 1700 & 2457 

















School & Hospital Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT uiTeD 


19, Newman &t., Oxferd St., London, W.1 
Burton Weir Works. Rotherhem. 




















BAT Deprroro,L 














